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HE White Pasha is making quite a stir in 
Africa. Competent judges seem to think that 

it is none other than Stanl y; but nobody knows it 
certainly. It would be just like Mr. Stanley to 
march up through Africa and cume out at Khar- 
toum. We are glad to believe that this man has 
energy and judgment enough to carry him through 
apparently insurmountable obstacles. Men like 
Stanley are the ones that ennoble humanity, and 
give us better ideas of what can be done when he is 
at his best. Stanley is the product of our best civ- 
ilization. His training has been in the school of 
jife. He isin sympathy with a'l that is progres- 
sive, and earnest, and we believe aleo, what is good. 
He has seen the effect of education and religion 
upon the savage tribes of Africa, he has compared 
the best civilization of Europe and America with 
the worst in the Dark Continent, acd his mind has 
grown as the mind of no other man has grown in 
these later years, except, perhaps, the mind of Liv- 
ingstone. This is what we call education, the 
enlargement of the powers of the mind, and this is 
the kind of education our children must have in 
order to prepare themselves for grappiing and rolv- 
ing the problems of life. Education in books alone 
would never have made Stanley what he is, and 
education in books alone will never make any boy 
able to take his place among the workers, thinkers, 





and executive men of this active age. This is the 
lesson we learn fr m Stanley, and it seems to us 
this is the lesson every teacher ought to learn; 
every parent also, who has at heart not only the 
education of his own children, but the children of 
others who are so soon to take their places as citi- 
zens in this country of ours. 





We. must have boys. They are wanted, but 

where? Let us see. About 2,000,000 of them, 
an exchange e-timates, are asked for by saloon- 
keepers, to fill the vacancies in the ranks of the 
great army of drinkers. If the demand is not 
fully met many saloons must close their doors. At 
least 100,000 are wanted by old gamblers, thieves, 
and highway robbers, and judging from the past, we 
are pretty safe in concluding that they will get 
them. But boys are needed elsewhere, in the stores 
ready to become business men; in the doctors’ 
offices, ready to become physicians; in law offices, 
r‘ady to become lawyers; and in the church, ready 
to become workers for good. Teachers, to a great 
extent, determine what places their boys shall fiil, 
and at the opening of a new school year no questi: n 
is more pertinent than whether the school-room 
shall be recruiting ground for good or evil. 





T doesn’t need a prophet, or the son of a prophet, 
to predict that at the close of the next fifty years 
we shall have at least five Negrostates in the South. 
Look at the natural increase of the colored race 
since the war. At the rate this is going on it will 
occupy the land in a little over twenty-five years, 
but for the sake of perfect safety in statem:« nt we 
have put the date at twice that time. Of this there 
can be no doubt. In one of the largest congres 
sional districts in Georgia, composed of eleven coun- 
tier, the Negro voters excecd the whites by more 
than 12,000. Only two counties in this d strict now 
have white majorities. We are not interested in the 
political situation, but the educational. The very 
worst results possible would certainly come should 
these future Negro states be filled with unlettered 
voters. The only thing left for the nation to do is 
to educate all the colored children. Make them go 
to school, if they will not gowillingly. The issue is 
before us and must be met, and in but one way. 


———___—_ + g— 





FOR the first time for many years we are passing 
through an ‘‘educational,” political canvass. 

Of course all questions may be made to have an in- 
tellectual bearing, but those that are the furthest 
from this point are of a personalcharacter. To-day 
little comparatively, is said concerning the personal 
characters, of the candidates, and a great deal con- 
cerning the tariff, the fisheries dispute, and temper 

ance. There are out and out free trade advocates 
like Henry George, and Frank Hurd, and opposed 
to them there are high protectionists like James G. 
Blaine, and Warner Miller. Between these great 
advocates there are ali sorts and grades of thinkers, 
among whom are Professor Sumner of Yale, Pro- 
fe sor Perry of Williams, and Professor Ely of Johns 
Hopkins. There can be no question that we are 
passing through a most important crisis in our com- 
mercial history. Whichever party triumphs this 
fall, we are certain to be powerfully influenced for 
many years. A conflict of facts and ideas is upon 
us, which no teacher of thinking pupils can afford 
to ignore. lt is now an excellen: time to study our 
commercial history. What caused the financial 


crises of 1837, 1857, and 1872? Shouid we have be- 
come as rich and prosperous #s we are under free 
trade? Isit wise to diminish the tariff on most, if not 
all, imported articles ? Is the tar.ff atax ? Ought we 
tv have free trade in liquors and the luxuries? If 
not, why? How about lumber, coal, and iron? We 
are taking no sides on these questions on these 


pages, nor do we intend to; it would obviously be 
impolitic. But there is no good reason why the 
issues we have mentioned should not be brought 
into ail our high schouls and colleges. These dis- 
cussions would stimulate thought and powerfully 
tend to educate the young people of tie rising gene- 
ration. 


AN article by President Eliot, on ‘‘ Shorter 

School Programs,” in August Atlantic, is 
full of suggestive thoughts. It is essentially the 
same as his address before the Department of Super- 
intendence at Washington last winter. He declares 
that our school program is loaded down with an 
immense amount of details, and is a complicated 
contrivance for holding young people back from the 
rapid acquirition of knowledge. In comparing 
American with French methods, he thinks that we 
fall behind them in several particulars. In France 
constant examination is not insisted upon to the 
same extent as with us, and the boys and girls are 
kept awake by the eflort to master hard things that 
are principles of knowledge. and casily within their 
reach. He declares that much, that is with us made 
to depend upon what the teacher can get out of the 
pupil, is, with the French, made to depend upon the 
powers of the teacher to awaken his pupils to the 
highest efforts of which they are capable. This isa 
serious charge, well deserving the attention of all 
thoughtful American teachers. President Eliot's 
suggestions should be heeded. They are, less drill 
and examination, less Jaboriousness and dullness ; 
better teachers, and aless number of women and 
more of men in charge of our schools; less super- 
vision of the scholar; more supervision of the 
teacher; a recognition of teaching as a profession, 
and a concession to the teacher of the right to per- 
manency in office; less holding back smart pupils 
in order to assist the dull ones; lengthening, rather 
than shortening, school bours; and increasing, rather 
‘han diminishing, the length of the school year. He 
would have the conditions of school life so modified 
that interest in school work should be healthful, 
stimulating, and intense, and carry pupils along, 
not by force of pressure from without, but by means 
of interest within. We confess that this is some- 
what like Plato’s Ideal Republic, but it is well 
that the best intellects should, once in a while, turn 
their attention to the schoolmaster’s work and 
suggest improvements. The JourNAL has for 
years advocated many of these features, and as 
time advances, more and more will the world come 
to see that nothing will save the American school 
system from entire destruction but the introduction 
of such changes as will secure a greater amount of 
work with a far less expenditure of vital energy, 
and a far greater increase of deep and absorbing 
interest in the work done. 

President Eliot well says that ‘‘it isnot work which 
causes over-pressure, so much as lack of interest 
and conscious progress.” Children like to work 
hard. Notice two healthy boys at play. From 
early morning until late at night they are never 
idle. Several years ago two such boys worked very 
hard for several days in order to set alarge stone, on 
the top of a hill, rolling and crashing its way down 
to the base. They de'ighted in the labor, and re- 
joiced exceedingly over their +uccees. It is true, as 
Presivent Eliot says, that ‘‘ ne problem in arith- 
metic which he cannot solve, will try a child more 
than ten which he can solve” Yes, and discourage 
him, too. There are many nervous children who 
will be goaded on to almost the verge cf mild in- 
sanity over a failure to do what others in the class 
can easily do. We believe that many a nervous 
child has been rendered unfit for sustained employ- 
ment, by the badgering, and scoldmg, and snub- 
bing, he received in the school rom on account of 
want of ability to do the work of the class in which 








he was placed. 
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THREE THINGS. 





The advancement of the educational profession suffers 
from three obstacles. 

1. The insufficient preparation of those who would be 
teachers. This is of itselfa stumbling block of immense 
dimensions. If for no other reason, the contempt it 
brings upon the whole body of teachers would be suffi- 
cient to warrant its removal. Take two young men, for 
example ; one is, you are told, a physician—the other a 
teacher ; you at once feel a respect for the former, youdo 
not for the latter, and it is because you know he isa more 
broadly educated man. 

But it is sufficient to look into the attainments re- 
quired for the teacher's place to see what the teacher 
must be. Some years ago we published the questions 
given in the city to graduates of the public grammar 
schools; they were used by many county officers to 
measure the candidates for teachers’ places! They could 
be answered by boys and girls 14 to 16 years of age! It 
may be said that the pay is so small that it will not do 
to make a higher standard. That is another question. 
We are now concerned with the low standard and not 
the cause of its lowness. 

But it is an old story ; there is no use to deny that this 
insufficient preparation prohibits the teacher from doing 
effective work : in fact he cannot teach at all; he can 
only drill the boys and girls in the few things he has 
learned. He cannot act on the community at all; in 
fact, he is waiting for the community to act on him. 

We ask here, “‘ Are the intelligent educators of this 
country willing to have this state of things continue?” 

2. Another obstacle is the indifference of prominent 
educators ; this exists from the college to the graded 
school. As to the college men, nothing can be got from 
them, and so we let them goat once; we must turn 
to the most intelligent of those in our public schools. 
Upon you rests the responsibility of rousing up the in- 
different ones. Here is an example: in a town of 1,500 
iwwhabitants, the teacher of a school, with several assist- 
ants, owned no work on education, ‘‘ got samples of 
educational papers occasionally,” did not attend an in- 
stitute ; his assistants were not subscribers to educa- 
tional papers ; had no teachers’ meetings ; this man was 
a college graduate. 

There are many such men. They bunger and thirst 
for better pay for themselves; they want simply the 
loaves and fishes ; they don’t care a cent for the general 
advancement of the: profession. We do not blame the 
poor teacher who gets $5 or $6 per week for not feeling 
an enthusiasm ; we blame men and women who hold 
the important positions. If the profession advances it is 
not due to what they have done, it has been advanced 
in spite of them. 

We ask again, are the intelligent educators willing to 
continue not to care a cent for educational progress ? 

8. Another obstacle is politics, and we may add wire- 
pulling. A good deal was said this summer about the 
influence of politics over educational matters ia this city ; 
it is found elsewhere at work. ‘‘I’ve got influence,” or 
‘‘T’ve got the sand,” is heard among teachers as well as 
among those who are looking for places under govern- 
ment. How many owe their places to “influence” 
rather than merit? 

What is the effect of these influences on educational 
progress? They stop 1t of course. What can prevent 
the operation of these dire influences? Let the upright 
teachers unite to dissiminate light and knowledge, and 
politics will disappear. But this is a large subject. 

After looking over the field we say emphatically, that 
worse than ignorance or politics is the indifference of 
teachers to the spread of educational light and know- 
ledge; let us ask the reader if this is not so. We willask 
him, how many teachers do you know that have a pro- 
fessional spirit?—read educational books and papers? 
You are probably one out of one thousand. Stephen A. 
Walker, ex-president of the board of education of this 
city said, ‘It is surprising that the teachers feel no in- 
terest in a professional standard.” And this has been the 
opinion or all thinking men outside of the school-room. 
Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of the Normal College of 
this city, a true friend of progress says, ‘‘ The teacher 
ought to know what other teachers are doing and think- 
ing ; not to do this is to inflict an injury on himself.” 

We ask again, are the intelligent teachers willing to 
have this state of things continue? Let the reader mark 
this article and hand it to some one who is not a reader. 
Let him thus endeavor to awaken an interest in educa- 
tional progress. 

There are many encouraging signs. Things are not as 
bad as they were. Let us take courage and go forward. 
Friends, help us to spread light and knowledge. 
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NEW YORK EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
CERTIFICATES. 





We publish this week the questions used in the 
examinations for state certificates in this state, last 
week. These were held in twenty-two designated 
places. The work commenced Monday, August 20, at 
2 p.m., and closed on Friday at 5 p.m. The papers sub- 
mitted in answer to the questions were all forwarded to 
Albany and will be examined by the members of the in- 
stitute faculty, and such of the candidates as shall have 
given satisfactory evidence of their learning, ability, 
experience, and good character, will receive certificates 
qualifying them for life to teach in any of the public 
schools of the state. In order to be admitted to the ex- 
aminations, candidates are required to be present at the 
beginning of the examination, and produce satisfactory 
testimonials of good character, and proof of at least two 
years’ successful experience as teachers. Applicants 
must pass a thorough examination in the following- 
named branches: Algebra, Arithmetic, History (Ameri- 
an and General), Geography, Grammar and Analysis, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Spelling, Writing. 

They will also be expected to have a general knowledge 
of Astronomy, Book-keeping, Botany, Chemistry, Civil 
Government and School Law, Composition and Rhetoric, 
Drawing (linear and perspective), Geology. Geometry 
(Plane), Literature (General}, Methods and School Econo- 
my, Physics, Zodlogy. Latin, through the first three 
books of Ceesar’s Commentaries, is accepted in place of 
Zodlogy. State certificates are issued to those whose 
examinations show a standing of at least seventy-five 
per cent. in each one of the thorough examination 
branches, and an average standing of at least seventy- 
five per cent. in the general knowledge branches, and 
which do not fall below fifty per cent. in any one study 
in the latter class. 

All candidates who attain the required percentage in 

five or more of the designated subjects including spell- 
ing and writing, but not in all, will be credited for those 
studies in which they shall have passed, and a partial 
certificate to this effect will be mailed to each candidate 
from the Department of Public Instruction. On passing 
the required percentage in the remaining designated 
subjects at any subsequent examination, held not later 
than the second year thereafter, they will be entitled to 
receive a state certificate. This gives to candidates 
opportunity for three distinct yearly trials. 
We publish this information so fully that teachers 
and school officers in other states may know what we 
are doing, and thus compare their work with ours. We 
wish our readers would carefully read these questions 
and be prepared for certain suggestions we are prepar- 
ing for a future issue. It is said by those best qualified 
to know that the questions for this examination were 
more thorough than any other set ever prepared fora 
similar occasion. 


WHY SETH GREEN SUCCEEDED. 








It was according to the eternal fitness of things that 
Seth Green, who has just died, should be a fisherman. 
This man to whom the modern disciples of Isaac Walton 
owe so much, and of whom the Hon. Robert Roosevelt 
wrote, ‘‘ None could excel as an all-round sportman,” 
was born in a farmhouse near Rochester. His father, 
soon after this child’s birth, became a hotel-keeper in the 
town of Carthage. Seth became an amateur fisherman 
at a tender age, using bent pins as hooks with remark- 
able success. At the age of twenty-one he visited 
Canada, as he had done before to spear salmon near 
Coburg, and at that time noticed the operation of 
spawning from which he caught the idea that Nature 
might be improved upon in hatching fish and stocking 
rivers and lakes. He did not try the experiment, how- 
ever, until 1864, when it was undertaken in a shed in 
Caledonia Creek, ten miles west of Rochester, and sal- 
mon roe was employed. Some of the fry then liberated 
and now fish of large size are still to be seen in the 
stream. He next hatched brook trout artificially, and 
tried the same device successfully with eighteen or 
twenty other species, besides frogs and lobsters. Mr. 
Green went to Holyoke in 1867, to begin operations for 
the Massachusetts Fishery Commission, and produced 
15,000,000 shad fry from eggs. He then stocked the 
Hudson, Susquehanna, Potomac, Savannah, and other 
rivers. In 1868, he was in the employ of the New York 
State Fish Commission, of which he soon became super- 
intendent. He received eleven medals from different 
states and countries in recognition of his public services. 
He contributed largely to magazines and newspapers, 





and had many friends among the best known sportsmen 
of the country, 

Here is the record of a successful life that was not 
spoiled by being warped out of its natural bent. Set}, 
Green would probably have made a poor preacher or 
doctor—he was a great fisherman. What a blessing to 
the world that Seth Green’s father was wise enough to 
let his son choose his own vocation in life, and did not 
try to make him fit in one of his own selection. 





IT IS WANTED IN JAPAN. 

From the recent inquiries that have reached us, Ja. 
pan appears to be taking a lively interest in education, 
Ninecopies of Love's Industrial Education were recently 
sent in one order to that enterprising land. We have 
recently filled orders for our publications from New 
South Wales, Australia ; Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Ar. 
gentine Republic, Germany, and England. Two large 
orders for entire libraries, of the teachers’ books on our 
catalogue, have been filled within a few days; one from 
a superintendent of schools near New York, and another 
from a large normal school in the West. The New Jer- 
sey Reading Circle has just made exclusive arrange- 
ments with us, for the third successive year to supply 
books to its members. All this shows the wonderful 
growth in two years of this branch of our business. The 
new edition (completing 105,000 copies) of our descrip- 
tive catalogue of teachers’ books is now ready. It 
contains 100 pages, all the books worth having—the old 
and the very latest. Be sure to get it. 





THOSE who took the California trip went over enough 
ground to take them nearly one-third the way around 
the globe. Let us see. Here is the way one New Yorker 
who went estimates it : 


From New York to Chicago 960 miles 
* Chicago to Denver 1,059“ 
“Denver to Salt Lake City 659 
“ Salt Lake City to San Francisco 871 
* San Francisco to Tacoma 900 
“ Tacoma to Chicago 2,352 « 
*“ Chicago to New York 960 

7,761 

Those who went to the Yo Semite and through 
the Yellowstone Park traveled in addition 720 
Making in ali 8,481 


This is certainly a good vacation journey, but not 
good on account of the distance passed over, but 
because of the real benefit got from the journey. It is 
not the longest journey that is the most profitable, but 
this long journey was full of genuine profit. It isashame 
for an American to go off in ecstacies over what is Euro- 
pean, when what is American is far superior. ‘It’s 
English, you know,” has captured many a shallow pate. 
The grandest mountains, the highest mountains, the 
most beautiful rivers, the broadest prairies, the most 
striking glaciers, the most wonderful mineral springs 
and geysers, and the-most perfect climates are found in 
America, not in Europe. America has no need of being 
ashamed. Her youth and beauty are only commendable 
because of her usefulness. Within herself she holds 
untold wealth, and each part ministers to all the rest. 
There is a mighty equilibrium between the various parts 
of our land. Tourists across America this summer re- 
turned with a better knowledge of what we are than ever 
before, and also a better respect for our dear, native 
land. 





TEACHERS of geography will take notice that in pro- 
nouncing Helena, Montana, the accent should be on 
the first syllable, but in pronouncing Helena, Arkansas, 
the accent should be on the second syllable, long e; also 
make note of the fact that the Willamette River, 
Oregon, has its accent on the second syllable, lam ; also 
that the name of Mt. Rainer near Puget Sound ha 

been changed to Tacoma; also that the pronunciation 
of Arkansas as it isspelled is highly improper : it is Ar- 
kan-saw, accent on the first syllable, but Kansas is pro- 
nounced as it is spelled, not Kansaw, after the 
manner of its neighboring state. It 1s interesting to 
pote that the spelling of the capital of Iowa was made 
‘‘Demoine,” by act of the legislature a few years ago, 
but it didn’t stick, so Des Moines is the right spelling, 
and is likely to be for some time to come. It is a little 
difficult fora native Yankee to pronounce New Orleans. 
The unsophisticated make e long in the second syllable, 
and get laughed at for their mistake. They should ay 
‘‘Or-lens” with the accent on the first syllable, short 
ein the second. This isn’t exactly how a native accents 
it, but it is as near as we can tell it on paper. 
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New JERSEY has shown its appreciation of its own 
educators by keeping Mr. B. C. Gregory within its bor- 
ders. As recently announced in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Mr. Gregory has been elected superintendent of the 
Trenton public schools. Mr. Gregory has won a reputa- 
tion, not only in his own state, but also in other parts of 
the Union, through his connection with teachers’ read- 
ing circles, he being the efficient secretary of the New 
Jersey circle, and one of its founders, to whom more 
than to any one is due its unparalleled success, and dur- 
ing the last two years the secretary of the Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Reading Union. In this work Mr. Gregory 
has proved himself an expert organizer and statistician. 
He is possessed of a vast amount and wide range of in- 
formation on educational subjects, and he has a wonder- 
ful faculty of summarizing facts and data, and selecting 
and presenting that which is the most valuable. This 
has been shown on very many occasions, notably in the 
organization of the reading circle, the establishment of 
the N. J. Council of Education, of which also he is secre- 
tary, and in reports to educational associations. 

Mr. Gregory has been a very careful observer and 
student of educational work. He has had a rare oppor- 
tunity of visiting very many of the cities of the United 
States,w here the best systems of schools are in operation. 
He has put into practice the best methods of teaching in 
the schools over which he has presided for the last dozen 
years in Newark, which has proved him to be a practical 
teacher, as well as a close observer. 

Mr Gregory is a native of New York City, and was 
educated in the public schools, graduating from the city 
college with high honors. He has been a faithful stu- 
dent all his life, both of professional literature, and of 
other departments of knowledge. His experience in 
Newark included his principalship of the Normal Train- 
ing School. He will bring to the schools of Trenton 
ripe scholarship, valuable teaching experience, a rich 
moral and intellectual culture, indefatigable zeal and 
determination, and the highest ideal of the teacher’s 
work. It is to be hoped that the Trenton school board 
will give him ample facilities for the maintenance of a 
splendid system of schools. 





Ir was in a Boston private school of fashionable repute, 
and the class of young ladies who had been studying the 
history and the constitution of the United States were 
under examination. ‘‘ How is law made?” said the in. 
siuctor. ‘‘Oh,” said a tailor-made damsel, cheerfully, 
“the Senate has to ratify it, and then the President has 
to veto it!” 





bene 

Dr. HAL, Chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York, recently introduced the Rev. Dr. W. M. Tay- 
lor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, as a minister who had 
come to this country at a time when ministers were im- 
ported free of duty ; at the same time he would assert 
that Dr. Taylor had never been free from duty since then. 





OF BOOKS to aid the teachers in studying and teaching 
Geography there are several new ones. First, there was 
Mr. Frye’s ‘‘ Sand Modeling in Geography,” and now we 
have just received Col. Parker’s ‘“‘How to Study Geo- 
graphy,” a large book or 400 pages, of which an extended 
review appeared last week. We see announced that Prof. 
Chas. F, King of the Saratoga Summer School of 
Methods, is father to another, of presumably large size, 
(for it is to cost $2.00) which is to be ready soon. 





Miss ELLA SaBIN, a graduate of Wisconsin State 
University, and formerly of Windsor, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Portland, Oregon. 


a 


Miss SaRaH M. Row has been elected. principal of 
the Reading, Pa., Training School. Miss Row ranks high 
asa teacher. She is a graduate of Indiana State Nor- 
mal School and also of Oswego Normal. During the 
past year she was principal of the training department 
of Winona Normal School, Minn. 


— 


THE main building of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., 
was burned Aug. 9, with its entire contents. The loss 
is $130,000. Nothing was saved from the college building. 
Among the works of art destroyed was Charles Elliot’s 
painting of William H. Seward. There was an insurance 
of $75,000 on the building. 





+ 
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WE recently received a very pleasant call from Robert 
Allyn, D.D. LL.D., principal of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale. Dr. Allyn has 
had along educational career. He was first principal 








of the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass.: after- 
ward he was state commissioner of the Rhode Island 
public schools ; then professor in the Ohio University at 
Athens ; then president of Wesleyan Female College, 
Cincinnati; also of McKendrie College, Lebanon, II1., 
and now for fourteen years has been principal of the 
school with which he is connected. Although his labors 
have been many and arduous, yet he is in good trim for 
many more years of effective work. We hope before 
many months to give a more extended sketch of his life, 
with portrait. 





Mr. EpGar L. Raves, last year principal of school No, 
8, Paterson, N. J., has been elected principal of the 
Edgerly school, Somerville, Mass. During his short 
stay in New Jersey, Mr. Raub acquitted himself very 
creditably, and the Paterson school board would have 
done well to retain him. Massachusetts seems to be an 
inviting field for successful teachers of this section. 





WE were unable to publish a report of the Kentucky 
state meeting at'Mammoth Cave because none has 
reached us. No local papers contained any account of 
the convention, and our representative was unable, at 
the last minute, to report it for us. We publish in 
another number an abstract of a very able and practi- 
cal paper on a question which is of growing importance, 
‘* The Teacher and the Future Citizen.” 

: iad 3 

Mr. Jas. F. WILLIAMs, for two years principal of the 
Elm Strect School, Stamford, Connecticut, has been 
elected sunerintendent of schools at Bristol, Conn. Mr. 
Williams has an extended experience as principal, 
supervisor, and school commissioner in New York, his 
native state. He has a high ideal of his chosen profes- 
sion and is familiar with the best methods. The 
record he has made in Stamford is an earnest of what 
may be expected from him in the larger field of useful- 
ness now open to him. 








Pror. L. D. VENTURA, of Boston, a well-known 
public-reader and teacher of Italian and French, has 
been called to the chair of philology in the University of 
Athens, Greece. 





Supt. WILL. 8. Monrog, of the Nanticoke, Pa., Schools 
was treasurer and secretary of Miss Lelia E. Patridge’s 
School of Methods at Scranton. 





THERE is probably no man in America who can teach 
music better than Mr. Holt, if the notes and staff are 
to be used. He thoroughly understands the principle of 
teaching. We shall probably never see the time when 
the staff-notation will go out of use: but the Tonic-Sol- 
fa is so much simpler that it will come into the schools 
as soon as the teachers understand it. We urge it, 
simply because it is so simple, so easy for the children to 


learn. 
————__+ +@- 


Ir there does not appear in this number of the 
JOURNAL a criticism on the ‘‘ Exhibit” at the recent 
meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
it will be because it is crowded, but it will appear later. 

Manual Training was treated in a most respectful 
manner at the same meeting, but it was but partially dis- 
cussed. The best presentation of its claim was by Dr. 
Sheldon,of Oswego. His paper will be published in the 
JOURNAL. 

abe 

ALEXANDER BELL. in a recent pamphlet, entitled 
** World English or the Universal Language” shows that 
English with a few changes can easily be made a uni- 
versal language. We believe that Mr. Bell’s argument 
is sound and it seems to us to be the height of folly to 
attempt to manufacture a new language when our own 
tongue is so generally used, and can be adapted to so 
many different changes. It certainly is folly to attempt 
to construct a language, de novo, when the materials 
for a universal tongue are just at hand in our own 


English. 


WE talk about ‘“‘ Western men” as though they were 
a class indigenous to the soil, whereas there are men 
Eastern by birth and education, and only Western by 
importation. We were reminded of this in conversing 
with Supt. Campbell of Oakland, John Swett of San Fran- 
cisco, and Charles Allen of San Jose. We met with 
other notable instances; among them was Supt. Pierce of 
Pasadena, Cal. who has had $900 added to his salary 
after five years’ work in the same field, and it was a 
good salary when he commenced. Nothing could tempt 








Mr. Pierce to come East, for he believes in the Pacific ] 








coast, and when a man really |) ‘ieves, he had better be 
let alone. So we let Mr. Pierce sione in the rising city 
of his adoption, not even trying to tempt him with an 
offer from the East. 

There is another man who is fast becoming Westernized 
a New Yorker ; we refer to Jas. A. Foshay, ex-New York 
state commissioner and ex-sectretary of the Sta 
Association of Commissioners and City Superintendents, 

Although Mr. Foshay has not yet become a double and 
twisted Californian yet he is on the way, and we cannot 
blame him because the Pacific coast has cured his lungs 
that were in a fair way of yiving out. 





- 


THE whole country is being educated on the tariff 
question as never before. It is plain that those who 
speak are obliged to understand the subject far better 
than ever before; those who hear are getting to be a 
different class of men than once listened to the stump 
speaker. The public school and the press are slowly ed- 
ucating the voters of this country, and in time they will 
stand no nonsense from either party. 





ARE the vacations too long for the good of the pupil ? 
That is a question many are asking, and it is a plain 
fact that many summer schools for children are spring- 
ing up. Adjacent to nearly all summer resorts, schools 
that busy the children are springing up. One such we 
noticed this summer, had seats under a large tree ; they 
went on excursions to the seashore at frequent inter- 
vals. The work was not severe, in fact it was not 
work ; the children were kept busy all the time. The 
teacher busied herself in planning appropriate employ- 
ments. Here is a new field. 


—____—__+ + - 





Rev. E. E. HALE has ideas about educating the peo- 
ple that are quite refreshing and original, to say the 
least. He has put out a volume in which a lawyer goes 
into the country on a vacation, and falls to work to 
benefit the people he meets ; it is a sort of ‘‘ Chautauqua 
at home,” only an improvement on the Chautauqua idea. 
Now we have long urged the teacher to fill this needed 
gap, and to head the movement for culture that is evi- 
dently in the air. Here isa vacant position. The only 
objection is the need of enough culture in the teacher to 
make him the leader. The idea of the new education is 
to make the teacher an uplifting force, a person to act 
like yeast on the whole community. Evidently, this 
idea is taking root in many minds. Finally, it is appar- 
ent that a high class of men and women are demanded 
for the school-room ; the old set with birch and spelling- 
book must go. 





THE subject of vacation schools is attracting more at- 
tention than ever before. It has been a grave question 
whether the period of vacation was not too long for the 
the good of the pupil. And then again, how could the 
vacation be employed? In general, it has been seen that 
the children of the poorer classes in the attics, would be 
better off in a well ventilated school-room, than in their 
houses, or in the streets; especially if they were.em- 
ployed on doing, or creative exercises. 





THE presence of Dr. N. A. Calkins, ex-president of the 
National Association, was much missed at San Francisco 
during its recent meeting. For many years he has been 
identified very closely with this association, and proved 
himself an efficient executive officer and a wise advisor 
in reference to the management of its affairs. Many 
expressed deep regret that his health was not sufficient 
to allow him to undertake the long journey, and ex- 
pressed the hope that another year will find him as vig- 
orous and as able to undertake the administration of 
affairs as for many years in the past. 





REQUESTS frequently come to us from presidents of 
state associations and county superintendents to suggest 
the names of persons who are effective educational 
speakers, and we have often been a little puzzled some- 
times to recommend those who could fill all the require- 
ments demanded. Our educational audiences are more 
and more critical, and the fact is there are few men who 
are able to stand before a large body of teachers and 
speak in such a manner as to both instruct and interest 
them. We have thousands who can write excellent 
articles and read them with some degree of acceptance, 
but this is not what is demanded before large institutes 
such as are common in Pennsylvania and many parts of 
the Central states, and also before our state and national 
associations. We must have men and women of thor- 
ough convictions and magnetic power, There &® 4 
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demand just now for a few dozen such men as Col. Par- 
ker, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Supt. Balliet, Dr. Hunter, 
and Pres. Taylor, of Vassar. It has been our settled 
custom never to recommend any one who had not settled 
convictions on the great educational questions before 
the world, and on the right side. May our pen cease its 
writing, and our tongue cease talking, if we ever commit 
the sin of being instrumental in putting before a body 
of teachers one whose efforts are directed towards re- 
sisting the progress of educational thought. We should 
be happy to receive from all parts of the country the 
names of persons such as we have described, and who 
have proved themselves to be popular and philosophical 
lecturers on educational topics. Such are sought for at 
good pay. 





tes 

WE notice that, in a recent number of Education, an 
article appeared which set forth the brilliant talents of 
Dr. W. T. Harris. But we have often thought that his 
talents would have been used to very much more practi- 
cal purpose if he had devoted more of his time to the 
exposition of simple truths that could be easily compre- 
hended by the large mass of struggling teachers. Now, 
while we would not at all belittle Dr. Harris, we cannot 
help wishing that he could bring himself more into sym- 
pathy with the common people, and do more the work 
that we know Col. Parker and other reformers are doing 
to-day. 

And now a word in this connection concerning Col. 
Parker. There are not a few who say to the Colonel, 
after he is through with one of his ringing addresses, “I 
wish I had your power of moving people. You are « 
genuine John the Baptist, ordained to point out great 
errors and rouse men to the necessity of educational re- 
form.” Now we admit that all this is true. The 
sympathy of Col. Parker is great; as an orator he has 
few equals in America ; but in our opinion his greatness 
is not here. It consists in the fact that he is a thorough 
pedagogical student. In his library may be found well- 
studied volumes in French and German, both of which 
languages he reads with great fluency, and one of which 
he speaks almost as well as his own native tongue. The 
Colonel is a hard philosophical student. No lectures in 
the city of New York ever went to the root of things as 
the course he delivered in the College for the Training 
of Teachers last spring. There was no attempt at dis- 
play, no trying to arouse the minds of his hearers to a 
sense of their great needs. It was a calm, clear presen- 
tation of the greatest truths that have occupied the 
attention of thinkers since men began to think. Those 
‘who heard him said, ‘‘ We never realized his greatness 
before.” With all this the Colonel is as simple as a 
child. But when occasion requires it, he can draw upon 
the sympathies of the people as almost no other man in 
our country can. He can, if need be, roar like a bull of 
Bashan or be as mild as a summer breeze. We have 
seen him fairly rave, as much as ever John B. Gough 
raved, but it was not the raving of a madman, but the 
emphatic denunciation of an error that had taken strong 
hold of human practice. But there was nothing of this 
in Lis lectures last spring. He showed the philosopher, 
and those best able te judge went away saying, “ He is 
a great man.” 





oe 

AFTER all, is not the talent of simplifying great truths, 
so that they can be understood by simple men and 
women, the greatest of all human attainments? The 
world is coming to realize more and more the greatness 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel. It is true there have been in 
the past many who have belittled these men because 
they were so simple, and so content to delve down 
among the lowly, yet when we consider how deep the 
philosophy of these men was, how thoroughly they 
understood the principles of education, and how devot- 
edly they gave themselves to the work of life, their 
greatness grows upon us. There were those in the time 
of Christ who ridiculed him because of his simplicity 
and lucidity, and also because he was the friend of the 
common people—even publicans and sinners. The high 
and mighty could not understand how such a man as 
Christ could be at all considered the greatest of men. 
But as the world studies his character, more and more 
does his greatness grow, so that even those who deny 
his divinity admit that asa man no man ever equaled 
him in the depth of his philosophy, the breadth of his 
views, and the wonderful sympathy he had for all that 
is human. 





A FEATURE of the department of Science and Educa- 
tion at the Ohio Centennial Exposition is a collection of 
the pictures of prominent educators all over the land, 
and especially of Ohio. 


THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION ASSURED HER. 

Mrs. Alice J. Shaw, the musical whistler, speaking of 
her career, said recently: ‘‘I was a whistling girl, and 
my friends always told me that if I would cultivate my 
talent I would find a fortune in it. I have not found the 
fortune yet, but my success has been beyond anything 
I ever dreamed of. My first appearance was before the 
Teachers’ Association in Steinway Hall, New York. If 
one succeeds before that critical but appreciative gather- 
ing, one’s sucess is assured. I succeeded, and from that 
time I have had all the engagements I could fill, and 
more, too.” 





EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY. 





The annual report of the State Board of Education, 
including that of the superintendent, contains some in- 
teresting facts as to the progress of school work in the 
state. The Supt. notes that throughout the state the 
standard of excellence for school buildings is growing, 
and shows the urgent necessity for more school-houses 
in nearly all the cities. Considerable space is devoted to 
the subject of technical and manual education. Newark 
is the only city which has taken advantage of the law: 
passed in 1881 granting, to any city which raised an 
equivalent amount, an appropriation of from $3,000 to 
$5,000 for the support of schools for industrial education. 
The school in Newark has proved successful. Industrial 
schools have also been started on an independent basis 
at Montclair and Hoboken. 


‘*THEY HAD OUTLIVED THEIR USEFULNESS.” 








There has been quite a stir in the San Francisco board 
of education over two or three incompetent teachers. 
Charges were made by Inspector Kennedy, and outlined 
in a report made by Superintendent Anderson, that come 
under the general head of incompetency. The alleged 
dereliction consists in a general deterioration of the 
schools over which the teachers interested preside, or in 
which they serve as instructors, and it is said to be main- 
ly due to the fact that they have been so long in the ser- 
vice that they outiived their usefulness. Complaints 
against several teachers have been frequently made, and 
the board, or a certain portion thereof, concluded to 
make a grand swoop and try the cases together. Each 
of the teachers complained against was served with a 
notice to appear before the board, not long since, and 
show cause why he or she should not be removed. Now, 
isn’t this a little singular that teachers can be so long in 
the work of teaching as to outlive their usefulness? 
This may be possible, we adinit, when old age so im- 
pairs the faculties as to prevent effective work, but there 
is no reason why a good teacher, or a good preacher, 
should not grow rich in his old age. 





THE difficulty with some old teachers is, that they 
have fossilized. They graduated thirty years ago 
perhaps, and were up to the times then, but they stopped 
growing then and there. All oblivious to the progress 
the world has made, they have jogged on as they com- 
menced until to-day ; and now the world says of them, 
‘* Excellent old women, but antiquated.” ‘He is a fine 
gentleman of the old school.” ‘Terribly old-fash- 
ioned.”’ Go into the libraries of such teachers and you 
will find nothing new. A few books of azoic age appea) 
like rocks in an old stratum, but no alluvial formation— 
no ‘‘ Payne’s Lectures, ” no ‘‘Grube’s Method,” no Mind 
Studies or Psychologies, no SCHOOL JOURNAL or TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE. It is a waste with nothing growing ex- 
cept a little sage-brush literature, bitter and innutri- 
tious. No wonder such teachers get left, high and dry 
on the sands of time! They ought to be. 





EXPERT examiners of hand writing say that it is next 
to impossible to disguise one’s hand writing when it is 
once fixed. While one may change absolutely the gen- 
eral appearance of his hand by using a different pen, 
changing the slope, incorporating odd and peculiar 
forms foreign to his hand, there is yet a multitude of the 
lesser peculiarities that will inevitably come in through 
the force of habit, sufficier.t under a careful and skillful 
examination to almost invariably establish his identity. 
This fact leads to a very important psychological conclu- 
sion, viz., that it is almost if not quite impossible to ob- 
literate the ruling influence of brain action once fixed. 
The pen is only the instrument of the brain, for the fin- 
gers move only as the mind commands them. 


Co. F. W. PARKER says :—‘‘ Everywhere I go I hear 








on all sides unstinted praise of the JoURNAL and InsTI- 


TUTE, and the praise comes from teachers who believe 
in progress. The inspiration given by your columns is 
that there is something far better than what we now 
have ; that if there is not a New Education, there is a 
true education by no means yet fully applied.” 





‘“*MarK Hopxins, TEACHER” is the title of a very read- 
able pamphlet by Dr. Spring, of Williams College, and 
published by the Industrial Education Association of 
this city. The author outlines several elements of his 
power; among them are—his magnificent physical frame 
—his enthusiasm—he knew where to begin in teaching 
—the range of his work was extensive—he was an artist, 
natural and unstudied—his mind worked with great 
rapidity in the class-room—his method was Socratic—he 
was effective and happy in his influence upon young 
men. These are points so good that no earnest teacher 
will fail to make careful note of them. 





EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 





ESPECIALLY APPLICABLE AT THE OPENING OF SCHOOL. 


BE EARLY.—The good teacher will always be early. 
—BALDWIN. 





BE CAREFUL AS TO THE FIRST IMPRESSION YOU MAKE.— 
It is an old proverb, that ‘“‘ what is well begun is half 
done.” The young study character very speedily and very 
accurately. A teacher is very unwise who attempts 
to assume to be anything which he is not. He should 
ever be frank ; and in commencing a school he should 
begin as he can hold out. —PaGE. 





IF teachers can spare the time, they should spend at 
least a week in visiting the families of the neighborhood 
or district for the purpose of getting acquainted with the 
parents and children, and with the influences that have 
been and still may be operating upon them. —OGDEN. 





ATTENTION TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE is one of the 
fundamental acquirements of zsthetic culture and this 
includes dress. Perfect neatnessin dress is an indispens 
able requisite demanded alike by health, morality, and 
beauty. Neither costly material nor fashion necessarily 
has any connection with the intrinsically beautiful, but 
thereis a demand that the best disposition shall be made 
of the material at command. —JOHONNOT. 

BEFORE you begin school, if possible, call a meeting of 
the ‘‘ trustees,” or ‘‘ committee.” Talk over matters 
with them, ask their advice, and tell them your plans. 
It is well to go into a new school backed by the weight 
of official power. —SwWETT. 


To dispel embarrassment and secure confidence of 
children, introduce some appropriate and pleasant gene- 
ral exercise. This may be a familiar song; some vocal 
exercise, or responsive reading of the Scriptures. If the 
first effort fail, try again with encouraging words. Be 
sure and select some exercise in which all can be induced 
to join. This breaks the ice. —PHELPs. 

FOLLOW a well directed plan. Leave nothing foresee- 
able to the impulse of the moment. ‘‘ What to do?” 
‘* When to do it?” and ‘‘ How to do it?” must all be 
thought out before entering the school-room. 

—BALDWIn. 





A FEW master-strokes (I do not mean strokes from 
the master) at the starting off will give the teacher a 
greater ascendency over his pupils than any or all the 
other kinds of strokes he may employ subsequently; 
on the other hand, a few mistakes will have a tendency 
to sink him correspondingly low in their estimation. 

—OGDEN. 





Wuat a critical—what an eventful moment is this 
first day of the term to all concerned! * * * An 
hour, too, may almost foretell whether the previous 
season of childhood and youth now before these im- 
mortals is to be a season of profit and healthful culture 
under a judicious hand, or a season wasted—perhaps 
worse than wasted—existence, under the imbecility or 
misguidance of one who “ knows not what he does or 
what he deals with.” —PaGE. 


No cast iron model for conducting classes has ever 
been constructed. 


EAcH pupil demands respectful attention without re- 
gard to rank, age, or association. 


OVERCROWDING is always a failure. Even the Creator 
did not make the world until a well-constructed plan 





had been arranged. - 
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PLEASANT, dignified actions always inspire confid- 
ence 


RADICAL changes arouse prejudice and excite opposi- 
tion. 





AN inflexible classification always hurts more than it 
benefits. 


BETTER work for a while under a bad plan than hastily 
change it. 





EpvcaTE parents through the children. 





Avorn talking too much. 





CHILDREN are imitative beings, they copy the manners 
of those with whom they are associated. 





REMEMBER that what the teacher does not do, or man- 
age to have done, will gcnerally be left undone. 


HavE a greater interest in success than your salary, 
and convince your patrons of this fact. 

It 1s necessary to the success of school work that the 
pupils be brought into the line of work as soon as 
possible. Get down to business right away. 





STEPS OF PROGRESS. 

When Abraham Lincoln kept a store it was observed 
that he spent much of his time with a book, while his 
partner spent his in tippling. The partnership failed. 
None seem ,to have concerned themselves to look up the 
partner ; Lincoln took care of himself. He had begun 
to go upward when he resolutely set himself toward 
knowledge, just as his partner began to go downward 
when he fastened to his cups. 

The pursuit of knowledge led Lincoln onward and 
gradually fitted him for the higher positions he after- 
wards filled. Suppose when he was keeping store he 
had neglected the few books he could borrow, and had 
been contented to sit on his counter or nail keg and tell 
stories to his customers, it would have been impossible 
for him to become President of the United: States. 
The only road that pointed to distinction in after 
years was the road he took—an earnest pursuit of 
knowledge. There are few teachers to-day that are in 
as unpromising circumstances as Abraham Lincoln was ; 
the road to this progress is not as hedged up nor as 
walled up as his was. Things look far more encourag- 
ing to them than they ever could to him in the days 
when he laid his foundations. Yet they must follow his 
footsteps if they wish for success. 

In April last, while speeding along through Iowa on 
the cars, the writer fell into conversation with a bright 
young man beside him. He turned out to be a teacher 
on his way from one town where he had been paid $40 
to another where he was to receive $70 per month. He 
explained the advance in wages to have come from the 
fact that he had kept a g>20d school. He had been a 
diligent reader of the INSTITUTE and JOURNAL ; he had 
been urged in them te purchase books treating on edu- 
cation; he had made it his business to study his 
business. As we parted, he felt he had not said enough 
to denote his thankfulness for the advice he had obtained 
through the papers; and grasping my hand, said, ‘‘I 
tell you they have made me what I am.” 

He seemed to parallel the case of Lincoln; his few 
spare moments (for he walked several miles to school) 
he gave to self-improvement daily. He wrote compo- 
sitions daily; he sought out the wiser men in his 
vicinity “* to talk with.” Such struggles end always in 
an upward movement. Such men know and appreciate 
the means of progress. The INSTITUTE is seen to be a 
right hand of help; it is perused to find the advice 
bearing on better methods. Such men aim at success ; 
they do not feel satisfied by getting along merely. Such 
men are read by the community; they are seen to be 
rare people. Lincoln was seen by his neighbors to be a 
person of unusual traits of character, simply because he 
made the use of his time that he did. If he had chosen 
to drift down the current, he would have been 
no more than other young men who lived in Sangamon 
county at the same period. What is the teacher doing 
for himself? Is he studying his profession? If not, let 
him begin at once. Is his aim at further knowledge? 
If so he will be known to his community. 


THE STULY OF HISTORY. 





Without a knowledge of history, no progress is pos- 
sible ; but by the study of history we do not mean what 
the ordinary school-master thinks it means. Before his 
vision comes numberless tabulations, plans, arrange- 
ments, methods of learning dates, and a judicious sys- 
tem of questions. This isn’t at all what we mean by the 
study of history. It vexes us beyond measure to find 
out how few “ teachers of history’ are teaching history 
atall. How many thousands there are to whom a well- 
drawn map by pupils is a source of great joy. And 
why? Because they think it indicates progress in histo- 
rical study. There will be ten thousand pupils studying 
United States history this fall who will have no more 
conception of where Virginia is on the surface of the 
earth, how large it is, and how it looks, than they have 
of the continents on Mars. We make this assertion after 
long experience and a great many personal examinations 
of schools. Without a realizing sense of geographical 
realities, history is impossible. A hundred thousand 
pupils during the coming autumn will talk about the 
battle of Waterloo, but how many of these hundred 
thousand will have any vivid, clear, distinct mental 
vision of where Waterloo is, or how it looks to-day, or 
how it looked just before the battle was fought. We 
have our own opinion as to the answer to this question ; 
and we will leave our readers to theirs. A knowledge of 
history is a mighty educational force. But mark, we 
say knowledge, not recitation, repetition, tabulation, 
glib reciting, but genuine realization of the world as it 
was. How many pupils see in their mind’s eye how an 
old New England Puritan looked when he was well- 
dressed? We come down to more recent events. How 
many pupils can, in imagination, put themselves in the 
air above the battle of Gettysburg, and see its three 
days’ fight. But, witheut this seeing, the learning 
about the battle of Gettysburg is chaff and nonsense. A 
child may learn about an event all his life and never 
know it. 

This knowing’ means seeing, appreciating, having in 
the mental vision the thing talked about. Throw dates 
to the dogs! Quit marking on technical questions? Go 
at the work of teaching with photograph. engravings, 
word-painting and written descriptions. Get the pupils 
to see something. It makes no difference who Queen 
Victoria’s great-aunt was, or exactly how many kings 
and queens there were between that old wretch Henry 
VIII. and the present sovereign of England. It doesn’t 


matter at all if these facts are never known. It doesn’t 
even matter for a child to know that George Washington 
ever lived, unless he knows more about George Wash- 
ington than he can learn by reciting the pages of an 
ordinary text-book. The real soul of history is what we 
are contending for ; its flesh and blood not its dry bones. 
Are we understood? Perhaps not. Well, we'll try again 
within a few weeks, and perhaps a few may understand 
what we mean and profit by it. If so, we shall be con- 
tent. 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The object of ths tepartment is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of taose who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














THE TOPICAL METHOD IN GEOGRAPHY. 


By Cuas. F. Kina, DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL SuM- 
MER SCHOOL OF METHODS. 


[From advanced sheets of Methods and Aids in Geography soon 
to be published.]} 


probably be found difficult and extended enough for 
beginners. 
SCHEDULE OF TOPICS. No. 1. 

(For the first two years of study.) 


1. Position on Globe. : 
2. Names, Capitals, and Principal 
Towns. 
3. Mountains. 
4. oven, and other Bodies of ! 

ater. . 
5. Climate. Comparison throughout. 
6 nimal. 

uman, 

7. Production. 
8. Journeys. j 


Vegetable. 
\A 


Such a list as the above is well adapted to the pupils 
during their first two years of geographical study. As 
they advance, a more extended list of topics will be 
needed, and the next schedule may be employed, 


SCHEDULE OF TOPICS. No. II. 
(For the third and fourth years of study.) 
1. Position, Outline, Progressive Map, etc. 


1. Bigtlanée., 
2. Lowlands. 
2. Surface. - - - ~ - - | 8 Bro 

4. 


file. 
Progressive Map. 
3. Drainage. 
4. Political Divisions. 


{ 1. Border Waters. 
9 > 
5. Natural Divisions, - - - 4 % Projections. 
| 4. Islands, 
. { 1. Causes. 
6. Climate. - - - - ~ - 2. Peculiarities. 
) 3 Healthfuiness. 
( 1. Vegetable. 
7. Life. - - - - - - «< 2. Animal. 
( 3. Human, 
8. Prodactions. 
9. Exports. 


10. Imports. 

11, Prominent Cities. 

12, Journeys. 

13. Comparisons. Throughout on every topic. 

In teaching by topics, the globe and the map are in 
constant requisition. Teachers and pupils frequently 
work together with open books. The young scholars, 
with a little help, can find the position of the country on 
the globe ; its direction from our own ; its comparative 
size ; the political divisions ; principal towns, mountains, 
rivers, and various bodies of water. If the children 
learn to name the various political divisions, towns, 
mountains, etc., in some particular order,—as, for 
instance, the countries of South America thus : Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay, Uraguay, 
Argentine Republic (Patagonia), Chili, Bolivia, Peru, 
and Ecuador,—it will greatly assist them in remember- 
ing the locality of the places, and turn the acquisition of 
these facts from drudgery to pleasure. 

In the last four topics, more assistance from the 
teacher will be needed. Nothing will give greater zest 
to the work than to have the scholars make a progressive 
map as they proceed with their study, gradually filling 
it up. As fast as facts are learned, they are written or 
printed upon the map. This is a most effective and 
delightful way to impress the lesson upon the memory. 
If the scholars are too small and inexperienced in draw- 
ing to sketch a fair outline of the country, the teacher 
should supply them with prepared outlines, or models of 
the outline cut from pasteboard. 

As a class advances in the topical study of geography, 
the pupils become more and more delighted with the 
method of learning about different countries, and more 
and more anxious to enter still deeper into the study. 
This can be easily done by enlarging the subdivisions of 
the schedule, so as to enter more fully into the details of 
each topic. 

In the schedule mentioned above, great prominence is 
given to surface, because an accurate understanding of 
this subject furnishes the key to the understanding of 
the next subject, drainage, and also explains many facts 
connected with the climate, the life, the productions, 


The topical method of study is recommended with 
much confidence, after years of experiment and diligent 
search for light on this subject, because it is the best 
method thus far found by which to create unbounded 
interest among pupils in this study, and because it 
enables the teacher to instruct with satisfaction and 
pleasure. When the carpenter builds a house, he finds 
it necessary to have the architect furnish him with cer- 
tain plans for his guidance and constant inspection. In 
like manner the teacher and his pupils, in following 
through the delightful paths of the topical study of 
geography, will require a carefully and properly ar- 
ranged list of topics for direction and help, and also to 
prevent wandering and loss of time. 

Excellent sets of topics for geographical study are 
given in numerous educational works. One of the best 
and most comprehensive has been arranged by Professor 
Guyot, and can be obtained from his publishers. 

Classes just commencing the study need a very simple 
and short arrangement of topics. The following will 


the occupations, and even the locality, of the cities. 
Hence the natural order is preserved by placing surface 
before these other subjects. No two teachers would 
probably agree in reference to the best order of arrange- 
ment for some of the less prominent topics, such as 
political divisions, striking characteristics, natural divis- 
ions, journeys, etc. No one particular arrangement of 
these subjects is essential for success in employing the 
topical method. Political divisions may be learned be- 
fore surface, or afterward, as the teacher prefers. Com- 
parison, in our schedule, stands at the end of the list ; 
but the wide-awake teacher will make all possible com- 
parison throughout the study of the country. Any 
teacher, after these hints and illustrations, can arrange 
for himself a set of topics which will probably be better 
adapted for his own use than any list made by another. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


When a teacher begins the topical method with a class 
which has been accustomed to study almost entirely 
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from the text-book, he will find it necessary to proceed 
very slowly at first, because this way of preparing les- 
sons is so strange and different from memorizing the 
printed page. The pupils are at first obliged to learn 
both the geographical facts, and also to learn how and 
where to find these facts. 

It has been our custom when taking up the topical 
method with a class unaccustomed to its use, but which 
has studied geography for several years, to have the 
class supplied with large blank-books, and then to say to 
them, ‘‘ Let us endeavor to make a new and better geog- 
raphy of North America (for instance), than the one 
printed in the text-book recommended by the com- 
mittee.” All are delighted with the plan, and enter into 
its accomplishment with wide-awake zeal, so happy are 
they to do something. At first, the teacher will need to 
go over each lesson carefully with the class, giving 
assistance wherever and whenever needed, which, by 
the way, can only be done after careful preparation. 
Remember, however, never to tell a fact which can be 
found out from map, picture, table of statistics, in the 
dictionary or gazetteer. 

E. g., instead of telling the class much about the sur- 
face of South America, show them a physical map of the 
same, or better, a raised map, or better still, make them 
a sand or clay map; and as they look at it ask them 
questions, or impart information about the highlands, 
plains, mountains, peaks, etc. But the names of the 
mountains, the peaks, the directicns of the mountain- 
chains, etc., can be learned from the map, by the use of 
the eyes. Again, instead of telling them what capes to 
learn, or asking the silly questions printed in most geog- 
raphies about the capes, direct the pupils to make out a 
list of the most prominent capes, writing them down in 
order, beginning at some fixed point, like the north-west 
corner on the map, and going eastward ; then call upon 
the dullest pupil to read his list, and by and by the 
smartest pupil to add, or correct mistakes, till the 
revised list is prepared to be copied into the blank-book. 
Then the class can be drilled in learning these names by 
asking pupils to recite them orally, name them as 
another pupil points them out from the wall-map, write 
them from memory, or write them on the outline-map. 

If the teacher has prepared himself as he should, with 
several other geographies, different maps, a scrap-book, 
a few pictures, books of travel, specimens, etc., he will 
be ready to help any discouraged pupil by putting into 
his hand, at the right moment, the right book, page, 
piece of paper, picture, or specimen, or to read some 
additional piece of information just when the minds of 
all are anxious to receive it. 

After a few lessons, the pupils will begin to delight in 
this manly, self-reliant method of study, and before even 
the first grand division is finished, the class will surprise 
the teacher by the amount of work they can easily do 
without help. The second grand division will be almost 
entirely prepared by them, provided the teacher can sup- 
ply the necessary books, etc.; and as fast as prepared, it 
will be learned so as never to be forgotten, while the 

learning of it will be as enjoyable as a favorite game. 





TEACHING FORMULA IN ARITHMETIC. 





By Prin. J. C. Giicurist, Algona, Iowa. 


The teaching of formule in arithmetic at an early 
period of the pupil’s course is very important. It is well 
understood that many will pass from arithmetic to 
algebra. All teachers know that simple algebraic forms, 
such as a+b and x*-+y* are mysterious to the pupils 
commencing algebra. Teachers themselves remember 
the state of their own minds when they began the study 
of this subject. This article argues that there is no 
necessity for this mystery. Children can be led into the 
use of signs and symbols so gradually while studying 
arithmetic that when they come to algebraic expressions 
they will experience no difficulty in understanding them. 
Instead of feeling discouraged, they will have a relish, 
and ambition for the new study and make rapid progress 
from the first. 

Algebra when well taught is one of the most beneficial 
studies found in our course of study. It is beneficial 
because of its disciplinary power over the mind. To 
give students the ability to rise from particular facts to 
universal truths and broad generalizations, is to give 
them the best quality that the intellect can possess, a 
breadth of culture and a depth of discipline. Now, 
every formule is a generalization, a comprehensive 
truth. By continually dealing with such formule, the 
intellect acquires range and quickness of generalization, 
that being established as a habit will improve all think- 


life-course. To be an algebraist is to be one who has 
the ability to read algebraic symbols as common people 
read ordinary printing. He comprehends the meaning 
and discerns the universal truth with the ease that 
ordinary readers of common printing understand the 
sense of what they read. : 

The algebraist is one also who has the ability to use such 
symbols as the readiest expression of his mathematical 
thinking—indeed they are his only means of more 
delivery. Certainly this is a high power, a great force 
which will be useful in every phase cf life. This power 
to generalize in mathematics goes into all subjects and 
constitutes the philosopher, the statesman. Formu- 
lee, it has been said, is a language, and mathematicians 
often grow eloquent as the hand traces on the black- 
board the evolution of thought in complicated poly- 
nomials. It; is a remarkable exhibition of human 
thinking to the unlearned, this manifestation of intel- 
lectual power embodying itself in the complexity of 
mysterious characters and symbols. Even to really 
good mathematicians surprise is often shown when a 
great master grows fervent in his chalk utterances and 
dashes forward into deeper ranks of mathematical 
array, complicated formule rising upon complicated 
formule, until he reaches the citadel of his conclusion 
and proclaims his victory. 

It may be said that it is a misapplication of arithme- 
tic to make it a mere preparatory stage for algebra. 
But formule, in proportion to their number and com- 
plexity, are just as beneficial to the mind of the learner, 
as they are in algebra. While they pave the way to a 
ready entrance into this science, they are very effective 
in the teaching of arithmetic itself. The science of 
arithmetic treats of the properties of numbers and of 
the relations that exist between them as they enter into 
the fundamental operations. Formule exhibit these 
relations in a compact form ; first, to the eye; and sec- 
ond, to the mind through the eye. The signs and sym- 
bols present a combination of terms of relation ahd the 
relations also in so small a space that. the wkole consti- 
tutes one percept and also one concept. This is a de- 
cided advantage to the mind. it will soon come to 
pass that the mind thinks in formule and then it reaches 
its greatest freedom. 

Numbers and all the effects of the operations upon 
them should be taught objectively. This teaching is a 
fine art, and there are many teachers who know how to 
practice it skilfully. But the concrete form of thought, 
is not the best for the mind. It will not bear the learner 
onward to extensive knowledge. To make an objective 
presentation of everything contained in a difficult 
arithmetical example would be a serious undertaking, if 
not impossible, and when done would injure rather than 
improve the mind. The time must come when the con- 
tent of thought should be abstract, not concrete. There 
is a time when the mind should be led out of the objec- 
tive into the subjective and this time should be very 
early in the pupil’s life. In fact the two should go hand 
in hand. ‘ First the concrete, then the abstract,” but 
the abstract should be the fruit, the concrete the bud 
and flower, the flower perishing to permit the fruit to 
mature and ripen. 





A NEW SOLUTION OF A GEOMETRIC PROBLEM. 





By J. N. Hatcu, Red Bluff, Cal. 


To find the area of a triangle when the three sides 
are given : 

Consider the greater side the base of the triangle, and 

divide the product of the sum and difference of the 
other two sides, by twice this base; to this quotient 
add half the base. Square this sum and subtract it 
from the greater of the other two sides. Extract the 
square root of this sum and multiply it by half of the 
base ; or, 
Consider the greater side the base of the triangle, and 
divide the difference of the squares of the other two 
sides by twice this base, subtract this quotent from 
half the base. Square this difference, and subtract it 
from the less of the other two sides. Extract the square 
root of this sum and multiply by half the base. 
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ing upon any subject that may present itself in the 





EXAMPLE. 


40—30=10 

40+380=70 

10 x 70=700 

700 

10 

7+25 = 32 

40*—32? = 576 
The square root of 576= 24 

24 x 25=— 600 


DEMONSTRATION. 
AB*—AC? =: BC* 
and BD*—CD*= BC* 
therefore AB*—AC*=BD*—CD* 
hence AB*—BD* = AC*—CD* 
or AC*—CD* = AB*—BD? 
then (AC—CD) (AC+CD)=AB*—BD?* 
___ AB*—BD* 
but AC—CD AC—CD 
ae 
BD*—CD* = BC? 
Box AD AREA 


CD 





ARITHMETICAL FORMULA. 


The teaching of arithmetical formule is begun when, 
to represent the terms of Subtraction, Multiplication, 
and Division, abbreviations are introduced. Pupils at 
the age of twelve should know that— 

S stands for sum. p stands for product. 


mi “ “ minuend. ae “ partial product. 
su * “ subtrahend. +) ‘ * dividend. 

r “ ** yvemainder. a “ “ divisor. 

eee “ multiplicand. q ” “ quotient. 

m = “ multiplier. Dn = “ any number. 


As the pupil advances into the higher parts of arith- 
metic, the abbreviations will increase ; and as this arti- 
cle will need some of these abbreviations, I will extend 
the list. 


c. m. stands for common mul- | b stands for base. 
r “ 





tiple. “ rate. 
1. c. m. stands for least common P “ percentage. 
multiple. P = “ principal. 
c. d. stands for common di- t " “ time. 
visor. i re “ interest. 
g. c.d. stands for greatest com- a = * amount. 
mon divisor. d “  ™ difference. 
nu. stands for numerator. a " “ first term. 
de. * “ denominator. ce. d. “  “ common differ- 
v.f. “ “ yalue of frac- ence. 
tion. c. ra. stands for common ratio. 
an. stands for antecedent. n “ “ number ot terms. 
cn. “ —“ consequent, 1 “ “™ Jast term. 
ra. ba * ratio. 8 “  “ sum of terms. 


Now, on all written work, whether on paper or black- 
board, these abbreviations are to be used. It is an easy 
matter to lead pupils into the use of abbreviations and 
formule in this way. But it is not skillful work to 
merely announce and authoritively impose on the minds 
of the learners these formule. with the invention that 
they may be memorized. Every rule and every propo- 
sition should be developed from the plainest concrete ex- 
amples. The rule and the propvusition should first 
appear in a formula ; and when'this formula is read in 
the full words represented by the signs and abbrevia- 
tions, then the full rule is stated. Young teachers 
should know that rules and definitions are not- to be 
committed to memory at any time. That is, no printed 
or written set of words is to be given to be conned over 
until they can be repeated. The mind must first be led 
to see what is done and how it is done, and then be re- 
quired to state what it sees. This statement, when well 
made, becomes the rule and the definiton sought for. 
This seeing is an intellectual vision, dependent on the 
physical vision. It is every-day experience of teachers 
that students often see with the physical eye and read 
the external signs, but are blind with the intellectual 
eye and cannot see the thing signified, the inner mean- 
ing. Where this state of things exists, the fault is with 
the teacher, directly or indirectly. He has failed some- 
where in his method and manner of presentation. 

An illustrative example or. two will now be given, 
taken from actual observation. A teacher sent his class 
to the blackboard, each pupil having his own space 
marked off by a line across the board. The teacher said, 
“Twenty-seven divided by nine equals what?” Every 
pupil wrote— 


27+9= 3. 


All 





Teacher. ‘‘ Underneath write the abbreviations.” 
wrote— . 
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D+d=q. 
teacher. ‘‘ Twenty-seven muitiplied by four and divi 
ded by nine equals what?” There was written— 
27x4+9=12. 
Teacher. ‘‘Underneath write the formula.” All 


rote— 
- (DxXn)+d=q Xn. 


Teacher. ‘‘ Henry, please explain -what you have 
done.” 

Henry. ‘‘The quotient three was obtained when 
twenty-seven was divided by nine; and the quotient 
twelve, or four times three, the former quotient, was 
obtained when the dividend, twenty-seven, was multi- 
plied by four and then divided by nine. The general 
formula is: When any dividend is multiplied by some 
number the quotient is multiplied by the same number.” 

The teacher then called on two or three other pupils 
and obtained substantially the same statement. The pu- 
pils were then told to arrange an example of their own 
choosing and to observe the conclusion. The drill was 
continued for another principle which was developed in 
thesame manner. The principle was : ‘‘ When any div- 
idend is divided by some number the quotient is divided 
by the same uumber.” On the next day the same work 
proceedea and the remaining principles were obtained. 
On the third day, there was a review. Plenty of variety 
and of ‘‘ original” examples were employed. The work 
concluded with the following forms on the blackboard: 


(Dxn)+d=q Xn. 
(D+n)+d=q+n. 
D+(dxXn)=q~+n. 
D+(d+n)=q xn. 
(Dxn)+(dxn)=q. 
(D+n)+(d+n)=q. 


On another occasion with the same class and the same 
teacher, the following observations were made. The 
subject was the ‘‘ propositions” in fractions. I found 
that the teacher had already taught that D corresponds 
to nu. 

d. corresponds to de. 
q- a ” 

And that a fraction could be regarded as an unex- 
ecuted division. The pupils were standing at the black- 
board as in the former case. 

Teacher. ‘‘How many signs are there for division?” 
“Three: ist. the signs by dots ; 2nd. by the horizontal 
line ; 8rd. by the curved lines.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ Using the horizontal line, write nine di- 
vided by sixteen equals g.” So there was written— 

¥s=4- 

Teacher. ‘‘ Change this to the abbreviated form ;” and 
they wrote— 


D_ 
a 
Teacher. ‘‘ In what form does large D over small d ap- 
peat ?” 
“In the form of a fraction.” 
Teacher. ‘‘Change the letters to the corresponding 


. letters for fractions ;” and they wrote— 


nu, 
=— =v. f. 


de. 

Teacher. “‘ What would be the effect on the quotient 
were I to require you to multiply nine by four and then 
divide by sixteen?” 

“It would have the effect of multiplying the quotient 
by four.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ State the principle.” 

“When the dividend is multipled by some number the 
quotient is multipled by the same number.” 

Teacher. “‘ Carry out this multiplication by four in all 
the formule: now on the board.” So they wrote— 


9x4 





je =1%* 
x4 9x4. 
au x4, £.x4. 


Teacher. ‘‘ What conclusion do you arrive at?” 

“That if the numerator be multiplied by four the 
value of the fraction will be multiplied by the same 
number, four.” 

Teacher. ‘‘ Write these formule using n instead of 
four.” The work then appeared thus— 


9xn_ 
oe 
DxXn=qxXn 
pu. Xn 





de, ~ ?-Xn, 


Teacher. “‘ What general conclusion do you now ar- 
ive at?” 
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“‘ That if the numerator of a fraction be multiplied by 
some number the value of the fraction will be multiplied 
by the same number.” 

This work was to be continued in the same method 
until the following formule were developed, and all the 
six proportions of Fractions announced. 





an. XB f.xXn 
de. 

nu. +n 
——==¥, f.+-n 
de. 
nu. 

de. Xn =v. f.+n 
nu. 

de. +n =sV, f. <n. 
nu. Xn 
de.xn =” * 
we. ©? ov. f. 
de. +n 


It must be understood that each one of these received 
its full oral expression. The comparison with the terms 
of Division is maintained, and the mathematical rela- 
tions determine in the mind the conclusion. 

It is to be remembered that these examples of teach- 
ing give the general plan and treatment only—the inci- 
dents and details are many and must be omitted in such 
a paper as this. 

When this teacher shall have taken his class to Ratio 
and Proportion, there the same plan of instruction will 
be continued. Cn will be D, an will be d, and ra wilibe 
q. Division, Fractions, and Ratio will be found similar, 
if not identical, and will blend in thought, three sub- 
jects becoming one. 

Percentage, Interest, and all the applications of Per- 
centage will be treated from the standpoint of theorems 
learned in Multiplication and Division. The pure math- 
ematical treatment will prevail through the entire 
course of arithmetic, Visible illustrations will always 
be called in; but they will be illustrations only. The 
science of arithmetic will be maintained in its essential 
character ; and while mental discipline will be produced 
there will be no shortcoming in skill and expert- 
ness in the use of numbers. 
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HARBORS. 





FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

What is a harbor? 

What is essential to good harbors ? 

Why are they necessary to commerce ? 

How are goods brought to places which have no har- 
bors ? 

Then will goods be more of less expensive in inland 
places ? 

Why are there good harbors at the mouths of many riv- 
ers ? 

Name some noted harbors. 

If one sailed from Boston to St. Augustine, what impor- 
tant harbors could he enter on the way ? 





PROPERTIES OF MATTER. 





1. Fill a small glass bottle with water. Insert a cork, 
with a small piece of glass tubing passing through it. 
Heat the bottle over a lamp flame and observe results. 
The water rises in the tube, but the bottle remains full. 
Why? Explain how the volume of water was increased. 

Remove from flame and cool by putting bottle in ice wa 
ter. Why is the bottle no longer full? What property of 
matter is here illustrated ? 

2. Fill a bottle three-fourths full of water. Then fill the 
bottle by pouring in alcohol. Place finger over mouth of 
bottle and shake. The bottle is no longer full. Why not? 
What is proved about molecules ? 
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ANIMAL LESSONS. 





CHARACTERISTIC SOUNDS. 











A horse ——. The growls. 
A goose ——. The warbles. 
A parrot ——. The quacks. 
A hen . The barks. 








CHARACTERISTIC MODES OF DEFENCE. 





The bird -——. The —- — stings. 
The dog ———. The kicks. 
The cat ‘ The hooks. 








Exercises suggested by the above may be placed on the 
board, pupils to fill out the blanks. They may be used as 
the basis for simple talks on animals, lasting five or ten 
minutes only, as a relaxation from required lessons, The 
sounds may be given by the pupils. Always have pic- 
tures, or stuffed or live specimens, whenever possible, of 





the animals studied, 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


AT 





FOR PHYSIOLOGY CLASSES. 

Lead pupils to a right conception of muscles, their use 
and importance. 

Matter.—Disused muscles waste away. Exercise wi 
cause new muscles to form and old ones to grow larger. 

Need of exercise.—For students, workmen, and those 
who sit a great deal. 

Manner of exercise.—Gymnastics (for special muscles). 

Walking (must be brisk to be effective). 

Riding. Rowing. Out-door games. Breathing and 
running exercises. 

Cautions.—Too much violent exercise is dangerous. 

Do not overstrain any one set of muscles. 

Do not exercise in any but fresh air. 

Do not exercise violently after eating. 
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HINTS FOR COMPOSITION WORK. 

The following suggestions to those who teach classes in 
composition, may be useful. 

Begin always with reproduction. Encourage reading of 
books in any good style suited to the comprehension of 
your pupils. 

After subjects are assigned, the first thing should be to 
make a synopsis of what one is to write about. Begin by 
helping pupils, but finally let them do it alone. 

Have exercises in putting poetry into prose. 

Have exercises in paraphrasing. 

Have pupils write original stories. This strengthens the 
imagination. 





DON’TS FOR THE COMPOSITION CLASS. 

The following ‘‘don’ts’’ will have a good influence upon 
the essay class, if posted up in sight of pupils. 

1. Don’t say you hate to write compositions. 

2. Don’t write on abstract subjects. 

8. Don’t write before you have something to say—in 
other words, learn all you can about your subject. 

4. Don’t use unnatura! language. 

5. Don’t use words you cannot spell. 

6. Don’t be careless and untidy in writing. 

7. Don’t write compositions with a leadpencil. 

8. Don’t leave your composition untouched till the last 
day before it is due. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA SCHOOLS. 





By E. L. BENEDICT. 


Superintendent Mac Allister has prepared a syllabus of 
instruction in civil government, for use in the twelfth 
grade (the last term of the grammar schools), which ir 
producing very gratifying results. Girls of fourteer 
and fifteen who have been following the course laid 
down, show a remarkable comprehension of the history 
and workings of the various departments of our govern- 
ment. 

No text-book is used by the pupils, but each has a 
copy of the Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the articles of the State 
Constitution. In some of the class-rooms Harper's Cy- 
clopzedia of United States history is kept for reference. 
The pupils are encouraged to consult all accessible au- 
thorities on the subject. 

The topical method of instruction is followed through- 
out. The class read together the part of the instrument 
to be studied, special terms are explained, and the ob- 
ject and function of the provisions of each article are 
carefully worked out. When the analysis of each part 
is finished, it is written out on the board and copied by 
the pupils into their note-books. The recitation, in the 
form of question and answer then follows, and the class 
is encouraged to discuss or question any point that comes 
up. Special effort is made to guard against the memo- 
rizing of the text, without reference to the practical 
working of the government. Lessons of this kind are 
absolutely forbidden. The teacher’s constant aim must 
be to exhibit the original act by which the government 
was created, as an organic law pervading the political 
life of the nation, and controling all the agencies by 
which its existence is maintained. The object striven 
for is ideas of the government under which we live, and 
not merely names for things which they do not under- 
stand. Theaim of the teachers in the historical portion of 
the work (which is drawn from text-books of the United 
States history) is to exhibit the germs of the political in- 
stitutions of the United States, in the first attempts at 
local government in the colonies, and the gradual evolu- 
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America from these beginnings. The colonia] forms of 
government and the Continental Congresses are not to 
be studied as isolated facts, but in the relations to the 
adoption of the Constitution, which followed upon the 
success of the Revolution. ‘‘ Nowhere,” says Superin- 
tendent MacAllister, in his special suggestions to the 
teachers, ‘‘is the great law of continuity in human his- 
tory so plainly manifest as in the history of the United 
States, from the settlement of New England to the 
adoption of the Consitution, and the teacher should deal 
with the succession of events enumerated in the sylla- 
bus, with this fact constantly in mind.” 

He also suggests the heroic element in the political 
history of the country should not be overlooked. At- 
tention should be called to the patriots and statesmen 
who figured so conspicuously in the striking occurren- 
ces which took place in the Congresses and Conventions 
of the Revolutionary period. Some knowledge of the 
chief actions in the lives of these great leaders, should 
be made a part of the lessons. This may be done by 
requiring written sketches of the more important among 
them, in connection with the events in which they 
played a prominent part, or as separate exercises. Oc- 
casional readings by the teacher or members of the 
class, of well selected passages, descriptive of stirring 
incidents in the formative period of the Constitution, is 
also recommended for stimulating interest. 


TOPICS. 


The topics arranged in the syllabus are as follows : 

I. Nature and forms of government. 

If. Colonial governments: 1, Political organization of 
the colonies,—The three forms, provincial, proprietory, 
and charter; 2, Differences produced by these forms. 

Ill. First attempts of the cotonies at union: 1, Ab- 
sence of political connection; 2, The first Continental 
Congress ; 3, The second Continental Congress ; 4, Decla- 
tion of Independence. 

IV. Articles of Confederation : 1, Difficulties of carry- 
ing on the Revolution ; 2, The Articles of Confederation. 

V. Constitution of the United States: 1, Circumstan- 
ces which led to its adoption ; 2, The convention of del- 
egates ; 8, The Constitution as adopted in 1787 ; 4, The 
preamble. 

VI. Branches of the government : 1, The Legislative 
branch—a, vested in Congress—b, the House—c,the Sen- 
ate,—d, law-making—e, powers granted to Congress—f, 
powers denied to Congress—g, powers denied to the sev- 
eral states ; 2, The Executive branch,—a, President—b, 
eligibility—c, how elected—d,how removable—e, powers 
and duties of—f, vice-president ; 8, The Judicial branch, 
a, where vested—b, judges—c, jurisdiction. 

VII. Relation between the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment ; 1, Public Acts, records, and judicial proceed- 
ings ; 2, State citizenship ; 3, fugitives from,—a justice— 
b, service ; 4, Formation and admission of new states ; 
5, Guarantee and protection to the states. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Provisions: 1, Supremacy of the 
Constitution ; 2, Guarantee of personal rights ; 3, Aboli- 
tion of slavery ; 4, Enfranchisement of negro citizens ; 
5, Validity of public debt ; 6, How the Constitution may 
be amended. 

IX. Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsy!- 
vania. 


A REVIEW OF CLASS WORK. 


As an illustration of some of the class work done in 
this subject in Philadelphia, the following questions put 
to the graduating class of the Lincoln School, by the 
principal, Miss Sarah E. Wolf, are subjoined. The 
answers were given with an originality and an interest, 
that showed the girls to be clearly intelligent on the 
subject. 

8 ate the chief differences between the English and 
the American governments, 

How are the Senators chosen? “How much of the 
Senate is new every two years? How much of the 
House? What is the object of this? When will the 
next Ilouse begin ? 

Who called an extra session of Congress that con- 
tinued for a long time? Why did Lincoln call such a 
session ? 

When was the United States Constitution adopted? 
Mention a man who was a member at that time? Who 
was president? What man from this state (Pa.) kept 
the members from serious discord? Mention the five 
most prominent men of that time. ‘“Think, and make 
your selection carefully,” the principal put in by way of 
caution. Nearly all mentioned Washington, Madison, 
Franklin, and Hamilton ; some differed as to the fifth in 
importance, but all finally agreed upon Robert Morris, 
Who is now the chief executive officer of this country ? 





What assistants has he? (The members of the cabinet 
were all named with their respective titles.) Who is 
president of the Senate? How did he get his position ? 

How many Senators has Kansas? How many has 
New York? Compare the representation, in the House, 
of N and Rhode Island? Why is there so 
much difference? How are represenatives appointed ? 
Why has each state an equal number of senators? 

Has Senator Ingalls a vote? Would Mr. Hendricks, 
if he were alive, have a vote in the Senate? Why 
should the Vice-President have no vote unless there was 
a tie? 

What was one point over which the framers of the 
the Constitution argued so long? (That the small states 
should have equal rights with the large.) How was this 
settled? On what other subject was there difference of 
opinion? What basis of representation was granted for 
the slaves? From which party was this a concession ? 
What did the other side concede? Why were these 
compromises necessary ? 

Who interpret the laws? What body is at the head 
of the Judicial Department? Where does the Supreme 
Court meet? ‘Who is the presiding officer? Who was 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court for many years? 
What other noted Chief Justice have we had? What is 
the important duty of the Supreme Court? (To decide 
whether laws are constitutional.) 

Describe the process of law-making in the United 
States. What executive work does one branch of the 
national legislature perform? (Confirms all important 
nominations.) What judicial power has the Senate? 
Who can be impeached by the Senate? 

Have we any United States court here in Philadel- 
phia? Mention a crime that would come before the 
District Court? 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Direct railway service was opened between Paris and Constan- 
tinople. 

Jacksonville is fighting yellow fever. 

Two steamships collided near San Francisco. Thirty-four 
lives were lost. 

Many were killed by a cyclone in Maryland and Delaware. 

Bishop Hurris died in England. 

The Afghan insurrection is ended. 

The United States Senate rejected the fisheries treaty. 

A disastrous storm swept over the upper Ohio valley. 

The Sioux Indians refuse to sign the new treaty. 

President Cleveland advises retaliation as the next move of the 
United States, in the fisheries dispute. 

Fight ironclads will be added to the French Mediterranean 
squadron. 

Mr. Depew will be given a grand reception on his return to New 
York. 

A large force of men are in search of Stanley. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Indian school at Carlisle, Pa., has a pupil named Crazy 
Head, aged sixty years, who was once a chief of the Crow Nation. 
He is the oldest pupil in an educational institution in the United 
States. 


Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, has been greatly ann»yed by the ap- 
pearance of a book on etiquette, purporting to be from her pen, 
and containing her photograph. She had never heard of the 
book unt'] she saw it in print. 


It is estimated that 60,009 Swedes and Norwegians entered the 
country by way of Castle Garden, during the year ended June 11 
last. A Scandinavian seminary has been established at Rock 
Tsland, Tll., which has an attendance of over 300 pupils. 


There are women commissioners in the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago boards of education. 


Dakota has eight territorial educational institutions which have 
already cost nearly $500,000. 

Thomas Edison, it is reported, has sold his recently patented 
phonograph to Jesse H. Lippincott, for $1,000,000. He, however, 
retains all the foreign patents on the invention. 


The Northwestern University at Evanston, Ill., has conferred 
the degree of LL.D., upon Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller. 


Princeton sends out a good many men to fill rrofessorships ‘ he 
coming year. Dr. Malcolm McNeill has accepted the professor- 
ship of astronomy and mathematics, in Lake Fore t University, 
and Prof. Mark Ba!dwin goes to the same institution as professor 
of philosophy. Profs. Armstrong and Wilson go to Wesleyan 
University, E. D. Warfield to the presidency of Miami Univer- 
sity, Dr. Mateer to Worcester University, Dr. Carew to Haverford 
College, and J. G. Boyd to Macalester College. 

A discovery has been made in a long closed room in the library 
of the University of Konigsberg, of a bundle of manuscript ser- 
mons and commentaries of Luther, written in 1519-21, the most 
important years of the Reformer’s life. 

Louisiana has just adopted a law providing for scientific tem- 
perance instruction in public schools. 





Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, are cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





GEORGIA. 


B. M. Zettler has consented to act as editor-in-chief of th, 
Georgia Educational Journal, the first number of which was ap- 
nounced to appear about August 15. Prof. Zettler is superiuteng. 
ent of the Bibb county schools, and is recognized as one of the 
leading educators of the state. 


IOWA. 


The State Normal School graduated eight from the four year 
course, and twenty-three from the three years’ course. Th» 
faculty is re-elected with the exception of the teacher of music. 
Miss Emma Curtiss, of Topeka, Kan., is elected to this position, 

W. A. McCord, has opened a Western Teachers’ Bureau at Dex 
Moines. 

Cedar Falls. W.N. Huns, 
KANSAS. 

It is said that T. P. Fisk, of Scott City, will be a candidate {or 
state superintendent of schools. Mr. Fisk is a graduate of the Ft. 
Scott Normal School. 

The Democratic State Convention nominated Prof. A. N. Cole, 
of Phillips county, for state superintendent of schools. 

Prof. G. W. 8. Crawford, ex-state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Tennessee, was in the state, and lectured before sey. 
eral summer institutes. 

Prof. A. R. Marsh, of the State University, is lecturing on “ Lit. 
erature in the Public Schools,” at the sammer normal institutes, 

Hope. C. M. Harcer. 


Frank Roberson, superintendent of Kingman county, is urging 
county uniformity of text-books. He has found it very 
beneficial. 

Thirty thousand dollars was asked of the state legislature for 
the purpose of building an addition to the State University at 
Lawrence, to accommodate the law department. 

Hoiton has nearly two thousand volumes in its public schoo} 
library, 

Supt. J. M. Bloss, of Topeka, has a wide-spread reputation, 
Even from Oregon he has invitations to lecture. 


MISSOURI. 


Supt. E. H. Long, of St. Louis, has been elected for a term of 
three years. 

Prof. Marcellus R. Thompson has been elected to the Chair of 
Physics in the State University, made vacant by the transfer of 
its incumbent, Prof. Wm. B. Smith, to the Chair of Mathematics 
Professor Thompson is an A.M. of Michigan University, and 
comes from Garfield University, Wichita, Kansas. He is also the 
author of a little work vigorously demolishing the “ substantia!” 
theory of sound. 

Prof. Carr Carhart is to take a principalship in Kansas City. 
He was formerly professor of natural sciences in the Cape Girar- 
deau Normal, and later an editorial writer on the Kansas City 
Journal. 

Ex-State Superintendent, R. D. Shannon gees to Joplin at an 
jncreased salary. Principal Simondson succeeds him at Louisiana. 

Supt. W. T. Hanneir, formerly of Joplin, goes to Texas 

Supt. Wm. Richardson, for t e past three years at § dalia, 
resigns to accept the position of assistant superintendent in 
Cleveland. Prin. J. L. Halloway, for the past six years in charge 
of the high schowl, will probably succeed him. 

Professor veo. B. Adams, of Drury, has been called to the 
Chair of Medieval and Modern History in Yale College. 


ONTARIO. 

The Anglican Synod has revived the question of religious 
instruction in schools, and has done good service by pointing out 
that hitherto the clergy have neglected the opportunities granted 
by law. The privilege of giving such instruction on Friday 
afternoons has been universally ignored. The Scripture readings 


provided by the Department of Education, have escaped any 
serious criticism. No further change in the regulations seems 
probable. 


In 1886, the last year reported, 7,364 teachers were employed in 
Ontario. The number of men engaged has decressed from 45 to 
37 per cent. during the past decade. The minister enumerates 
three causes for this decrease: 1. The small salaries paid. 2. The 
insecurity of the teacher’s tenure of office. 3. The great difficulty, 
especially m rural districts, of getting a residence suitable for 
married teachers. 

The county boards have been in the habit of passing almost 
every candidate at the third-class professional examinations. At 
the non-professional examinations from 52 to 55 per cent. of the 
candidates have generally been rejected. Public attention has 
lately been directed to this glaring discrepancy. In view of the 
surplus of third-class teachers, there is a demand for longer 
sessions at the county model schools, more rigid profession) 
examinations, and a course of apprenticeship as assistants under 
the oversight of experienced men. 

The total average cost per pupil in the public schools, estimated 
by the average attendance for 1886, was $14.46. Estimated by the 
number on the roll, the cost was $7.09. 

I. N. McKendricks, B. A., Science Master of the Chatham Col- 
legiate Institute, has left the school-room to become inspector of 
the Gore Mutual Insurance Company. 

Mrs. B. Kirkman, teacher of modern languages in the Seaforth 
Collegiate Institute, takes a year’s leave of absence and will carry 
on her university work. ’ 

Miss K. F. Shannon, formerly teacher in the Mitchell public 
schools, pow holds a position in Denver University. She is enjoy- 
ing a holiday trip through southern Calitornia. 

It is expected that W. J. Ashley, M. A., the recently appointed 
professor of political science in the new chair established 1 
Toronto University, will begin bis duties in October. 

The Hon. G. W. Ross has decided to apply to the legislature for 
a grant to establish a department of manual training in connection 
with the Normal and Model Schools. It seems probable tbat the 
money will be voted. : 

The medical faculty lately re-established at Toronto University 
has completed its second session very successfully. A stron law 
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faculty is about to be formed at the same university, entirely in-] 9, What event principally caused the change of sen- CHEMISTRY. 
dependent of the present Law Society of Osgoode Hall. Arrange- timent in the United States in regard to dueling? - , . an 
ments will be made before October, for a full course of lectures} 10. What effect had the Erie Canal upon the settlement | !- Whatis the law of definite proportions? Give an 


py distinguished men in al) the departments of the LL. B. Course. 
Seaforth. C, C, CLARKSON. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bucknell University. 

President D. J. Hill of this university has resigned to accept the 
Presidency of Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y., Prof. G. 
G. Groff succeeds President Hill. Prof. F. Robinson, of the Greek 
chair, goes to Legh University. He is succeeded by Prof. C. F. 
Castle, Ph.D., of Dennison University. Prof. F. Rockwood, of the 
chair of Latin, is spending the year in Germany and Italy. The 
college and the preparatory departments have been separated. 
Mr. William Bucknell is now erecting new buildings and making 
improvements to cost $25,000. G. 

~ TEXAS. 


Waco has retained nearly all her former teachers except the 
superintendent. Mr. Galligher resigned and Mr. McGregor, ¢f 
Albany, has been elected in his place. Supt. Hogg still remains 
at Ft. Worth, as well as most of the former teachers. Mr. A. J. 
Robbins a former teacher and institute worker who rendered 
such valuable work in Ft. Worth, and who has been taking a rest 
for a year, goes to Uvalde, Texas, as superintendent of the public 
schools. They have secured an able man. 

Professor Kyger, cead of the business department, and Profes- 
sor Franklin of the school of oratory, as well as most of the other 
teachers of Baylor University, remain next year. 


VERMONT. 


Since its founding in 1866, the Randolph State Normal School 
has graduated 738 pupils; 635 from the first course, and 103 from 
the second course, an average of 34 pupils per year. 

Since the founding of the Johnson Normal School in 1867, 382 
have graduated from it, 349 in the first course, and 38 in the second 
course, an average of 19 per year. 

The tendency seems to be toward a longer tenure of office of 
teachers in our rural schools. This is as it should be, and is in line 
with the new ideas regarding educational development. For 
some unknown cause Vermont has been slow to accept and prac- 
tice theze ideas, but they are surely gaining ground, and have 
come to stay. 

Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 
WISCONSIN. 

S. B. Ragatz, of the Chicago Manual Training School, has 
accepted a similar position in Racine. 

At the State University, the civic-historical course, anteceent 
to law and journalism, has been considerably expanded; a special 
science course, antecedent to the study of medicine, has been pro- 
vided for normal school graduates; courses have been added in 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, Spanish, and Italiar ; and the German seminary 
plan of instruction has been introduced into several departments. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 





EXAMINATION FOR STATE CERTIFICATES, AUG, 20-24, 1888. 





Norse.—Every correct answer will receive ten credits, and a 
proportionate number as the answer approximate correctness. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In the solution of all problems, every process should be indica- 
ted. The simple answer, without the process by which it was 
obtained, will not be accepted. 

1. Define (a) fractional unit ; (6) cancellation ; (c) root ; 
(d) true discount ; (e) proportion. 

2. Resolve 42 into five different sets of factors. 

3. Make and solve a problem illustrating how the cost 
of an article is found, from the list price, when 
two successive commercial, or trade, discounts 


are given. 
4, ee to equivalent common fractions (a) .00724 ; 
) 8606. 
5. Fra the area of a triangular piece of land whose 


base is 13 ch. 85 1., and whose hypotenuse is 
21 ch. 5 1. 

6. Find the avoirdupois weight of 1,000,000 silver dol- 
lars, the weight of a dollar being = gr. 

A and B reside in the same town, and are assessed 
respectively $11,450 and $19,600. If A’s tax is 
$31.80, what should be B's tax? 

ee needles that cost 2c. each are sold for 2c. each. 

hat is the per cent of profit on their cost ? 

The solid contents of a cylinder 10, feet long are 17 
cubic feet, 1,160,4%, cubic inches. Required, the 
diameter. 

10. $275.40. ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1886. 

Three months after date, I po to pay to 
Gilbert Mason, or order, two hundred seventy- 
five and 4, dollars, value received. 

HENRY HOWELL. 

A payment of $20 having been made and en- 
dorsed on the above note May 16, 1888, how much 
remains due to-day ? 


3 
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HISTORY. 


1. Between what leaders was the battle of Actium 
fought? 

What two states were the chief opponents in the 
Peloponnesian war? What was the issue of the 
war? About how many years ago did it occur? 

What leader at the battle of Tours stopped the pro- 

ery of the Saracens in Europe. 

Vhat was the Spanish Armanda? For what was 
it organized ? What were the results of its defeat? 

t main cause led tu the execution of Charles I, 
of land ? 

Name the seven presidents who were re-elected. 

What was the nullification act of South Carolina? 
How did the United States Government treat it ? 

= 74 account of the discovery of the Mississippi 

iver 


ad 
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of the North-west? Why? 


GRAMMAR. 
‘* Whatever can be known of earth we know,” 
Sneered Europe’s wise men, in their snail-shells curled ; 
** No!” said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out of the dark created this New World. 
——Lowell. 


1, Write a list of the several clauses in the above 
extract, indicating whether they are principal on 
subordinate. 

Nore.—In giving clauses, it is sufficient to mention only 
simple subjects and simple predicates ; i. e., all modifying 
words may be omitted. 

What are the objects of the verbs know and sneered # 

Change the last clause to the passive voice, and parse 
the verb in the clause thus formed. 

Give the syntax (case and why) of whatever, men, 
curled, the second no, dark. 

Give synopsis (first person singular) of the conjuga- 
tion of the verb know in the passive voice. 

. Write a single sentence containing an adjective 
clause, an adverbial clause, and an objective 
clause. 

. Write five sentences, each illustratnig a different use 

of the infinitive. 

Write a sentence having a predicate noun (attribute) 
modified by a relative clause. Write a sentence 
in which occurs a noun used independently before 
a participle. 

Illustrate by a sentence the use of a personal pro- 
noun after a comparative. Write a sentence 
whose subject is a clause. 

10. Write a sentence containing a noun of the first 
person, in apposition with a noun or pronoun; 
and give the syntax of the nouns and pronouns in 
the sentence. 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND SCHOOL LAW. 


1. State the composition of each of the three depart- 
ments of the government of the United States. 


2. What is a constitution ? 

8. What is a court of original jurisdiction? An appel- 
late court ? 

4. Mention five powers conferred upon Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

5. What jurisdiction has a government over waters of 
the ocean adjacent to its territory ? 

6. Define (a) deed ; (6) mortgage. 

7. What is the basis of representation in the United 
States Senate? 

8. Mention five purposes for which a trustee may 


expend money without being authorized so to do 
by a vote of his district. 

. Upon whom is the power to condemn a school-house 
conferred, by enactment of the legislature of 
1887? ca 

. How may a vacancy in the office of trustee be filled ? 
In the office of odiaten? In the office of member 
of the board of education of a union free school 
district ? 


R=) 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


1-5. Write a composition of not more than two hundred 
words about the steam engine,—using the follow- 
ing outline : 

a. By whom invented. 

b. General uses indicated. 

c. Prominent parts described. 

d, Uses of described parts. 

e. Materials used in construction. 

aa about Arnold’s treason—using the following out- 
ine : 

a. Date and place. 
Cause. 
c. Andre’s connection with it. 
d, His capture by patriots. 
e. Arnold's flight. 

Define taste, and show how it may be cultivated. 

Name three essentials of a good style in writing. 

State the difference between an elegant style and a 
florid style. 

Define allegory, and name one great example in 
prose and one in poetry. 

10, Name the figures of speech in the following extracts : 

. He bridled his temper. 

. Milton! England hath need of thee. 

No doubt, wisdom shall die with you. 

. There were twenty sail. 

We find it in Shakespeare. 


GEOLOGY. 
1. Give three characteristics by which quartz may be 


known. 
How may most carbonate rocks be readily detected ? 
ree examples of such rocks. 
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Give 
What is the dip of a stratum? What is its cause? 
Explain the difference befween stratification and 

lamination. 

What is Dynamical Geology ? 
What is the distinction between argillaceous rock 
and aluminous rock ? 
. To what age Mg =) does the Medina sandstone 
_ ? The Potsdam sandstone? The Genesee 
shale 
Mention two processes of nature by which granite 
may have been exposed on the tops of mountains. 
9. Which has the wider atc my istribution,—the 
oe species of animals, or the later species? 


y 
10. What evidence have we that at some period the sea 
has covered all the land? 
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illustration. 

2. Name a characteristic property of each of the fol- 
lowing elements when free and at an ordinary 
temperature : bromine, iodine, chlorine, antimony, 
potassium. 

8. Explain the cleansing power of soap. 

4. Express by symbol the composition of ammonic 
hydrate (aqua ammoniz.) 

5. Write the symbols for the following elements: copper, 
iron, sodium, gold, silver, sulphur, lead, magnesi- 
um, manganese, mercury. 

6. Describe the method of preparing quick-lime from 
lime-stone, and the chemical change produced. 

7. What property gives great value to platinum? To 
tin 7 

8. Explain the evolution of heat and the production of 
light during the combustion of illuminating gas. 

9. Describe the Davy safety lamp and the philosophy 
of its action. 

0. What is meant by the igniting point of a substance? 
Take the case of a friction match for an illustra- 
tion. 

ALGEBRA. 

In the solution of all problems, every process should be in- 

dicated. The simple answer, without the process by which it was 

obtained, will not be accepted. 
1. Define the following terms: reciprocal, like quanti- 
ties, identical equations, quadratic equation, surd. 


we 


—m i : : 
Reduce w-+-b— =Sie-2 to an improper fraction. 
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What are the prime factors of a*+ab® and a*—b*? 

A number is expressed by three digits. The sum 
of the digits is 9; the number is equal to forty- 
two times the sum of the first and second digits ; 
and the third digit is twice the sum of the other 
two. Find the number. 

How many conditions are there to the proceeding 
roblem? Which one is implied in the others? 
orm the equations for solving the problem, using 

two or three unknown quantities. 

Form the equation for solving No. 4, using one un- 
known quantity, and giving full reasons for the 
statement. Complete the solution by either 
method and verify the result. 

6. Expand (a™+-c*)® by the binomial theorem. 

Find two numbers whose difference added to the 
difference of their squares is 150, and whose sum 
added to the sum of their squares is 330. 


8. Find the value of xin the equation 774154 Va=15. 
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9. Given,a:b::e:dande:f::g:h. 

Prove, that products of the corresponding terms 
ot these proportions form a proportion. 

0. Given, the first term, the last term, and the number 
of terms of an ee aa ; write the 
algebraic formula for finding the sum of the 
terms. 

Given, the last term, the ratio, and the number 
of terms of a geometrical progression ; write the 
algebraic formula for finding the first term. 


— 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

. Define (a) didactic prose ; (b) narrative poetry. 

. Name one standard work in each of the above classes 
of writings. 

. Mention three prominent characters in the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

. Name one work of each of the following authors: 
Goldsmith, Cowper, DeQuincey, Coleridge, Mrs. 
Browing. Briefly describe two of the works. 

. Name five of Dickens’ stories, and the abuses at 
which two of them were aimed. 

6. Mention three prominent American poets : give titles 
of two poems with brief description of one poem 
of each author. 

7. In what department of literature was each of the 
following writers noted? Daniel Webster, Emer- 
son, Motley, George Eliot, Horace Mann. 

8. Name a prominent historian of England ; of France; 
of Rome ; of Greece ; of the United States. 

9. Name two works of Thomas Carlyle. Characterize 
his style. 

10. Name five famous American orators of the first half 

of the present century. 
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GEOMETRY. 
1. Define (a) quantity ; (6) magnitude; (c) geometry ; 
(d) a geometrical proposition ; (e) plane geometry. 
2. Distinguish between a physical figure (as surface or 
solid), and a mathematical figure (as area or vol- 


ume). 

8. Prove that if two triangles have the three sides of 
the one equal to the three sides of the other, each 
to each, the triangles are equal. 

. If the area of a triangle, whose shortest side is 6 feet, 
is 48 sq. feet, what is the area of a similar, whose 
shortest side is 9 feet ? 

. Distinguish between similar figures, equivalent fig- 
ures, and equal figures. 

6. Deduce the rule, ‘‘The area of any plane “a 

erg one half the product of the base and alti 
tu e ” 


o— 
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State the proposition, and draw the proper figure for 
demonstrating the method of finding the number 
of degrees in an angle in the circumference of a 
circle formed by two chords. State, in order, the 
steps for demonstrating the proposition. 

State the proposition from which is deduced the 
rules (1) To nd the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle ; and (2) To find either the base or the per- 
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pendicular of a right-angled triangle. 
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9. Draw a regular hexagon whose perimeter is 4} in- 
ches, and prove, by demonstration, that the work 
is correct. 

10. Draw the proper fi and prove that, when each 
of four equal circles touches two of the others ex- 
ternally, the area included between the four arcs 
equals the area of a square whose side is the di- 
ameter of one of the equal circles, minus the area 
of one of the equal circles. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
Name the two principal books used in book-keep- 
ing ; name three auxiliary books. State the uses 
of each, 
8. Define debtor, invoice, and consignment. 
4. Rule a form of day-book, and make proper entries of 
the following transactions : 


1, 2. 


1887, Jan. 1. I sold J. L. Hunt on account, 5 
bbl. flour at $6.25; 25 lb. sugar at 7c ; 5 bbl. pota- 
toes at $2.75. 

Sold C. E. Cady 21b. tea at $.65; 100 bu. potatoes 
at $.75 ; 5 bbl. = at $14.25. 
C. E. Cady paid on account $60. 


5, 6, A merchant began business with a capital of $3, 
After the close of a certain period he has 
property and is indebted as follows: Property— 
Cash, $1,575; J. L. Hunt’s note $3,750; merchan- 
dise, $4,000. Due from persons—A. C. Lobeck, 
7 ; Luke Hill, $175; J. R. Bowman, 107.25; W. 
. Mann, $315. Debts—Note in favor of Thomas 
Hunter, $1,500; Note in favor of Henry Davis, 
$3,000. Due on personal account, to R. R. Wood, 
$759; Hugh Evans, $375 ; W. E. Crocker, $1,375. 
Make a statement showing the capital at the close, 
and the net gain or loss. 

7,8. Rule forms of journal and ledger in double entry, 
and make the proper entries of the following ac- 
count in each. 

Jan. 12. I sold James Tanner 


125 bu. wheat at $1.00........... $125 00 
18. 100 bbl. flour at $6.25........... 625 00 
ee rrr er 250 00 
15. 885 bu. corn at Bic... ww ccc cee 162 50 


Jan. 20, he arms me cash $500, and gave a bank- 
able note for balance at 60 days. 

. Write a check, and a receipt in full. 

. What is the purpose of a tral-balance? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


. What two counties of this state are wholly or chief- 
lyin a. The Hudson River Basin? 

b. The Susquehanna River Basin? 
c. The Genesee River Basin? 

d. The Oswego River Basin? 

e. Lake Champlain Basin? 

. Name the Atlantic States, in order, from north to 
south, and name the capital of each. 

. Name and locate five large cities of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

. Name four large rivers that rise in the Alps, and the 
body of water into which each flows. 

. Name two prominent rivers of Asia flowing north, 
two flowing east, and one flowing south. 

. Name and locate the place of growth of two each of 
the following: (a) Cereal plants ; (6) Oil-yielding 
plants ; (c) Sugar-yielding plants ; (d) Fiber-yield- 
ing plants’; (e) Narcotic plants. 

. Show why, in the torrid zone, the western slopes of 
the Andes are largely sterile, while the eastern 
slopes are covered with verdure. 

. Account for the difference between the climate of 
Maine and that of Oregon. 

. Explain the origin of icebergs, and show why they 
are found floating in the track of steamers cross- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean. 

Through what o»e common point of the earth do 
the planes of all the great circles pass ? 


10. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

. Give, in a logical order, the three principal steps in 
conducting a class exercise, and the object to be 
secured by each step. 

What three conditions should determine the length 
of time for the recitation or class-work of a class? 

. Why should primary teaching be chiefly objective? 

. What common-school studies especially train the 

logical reasoning powers? 

. Give a plan for the use of object lessons in language 

teaching. 

. Give five reasons why a knowledge of psychology is 

essential to intelligent philosophical instruction. 

In a school-room warmed by a stove, what is the 
best place for the stove—to warm the room and 
protect the pupils from drafts of cold air? Give 

n 
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reasons. 

. How much home study may properly be required of 
primary pupils? Of advanced pupils? ive rea- 
sons 


. Give reasons for uniformity of text-books; for va- 
riety of text-books. State your preference for one 
or the other. 

Would you require additional study or other school 
work as a penalty? Give reasons. 


DRAWING. 

1. What constitutes the difference between artistic pic- 
; ture-making and industrial drawing ? 

2. Of what two kinds of lines do the outlines of any in- 

dustrial design consist? 
8. What technical name is applied to drawing by scale 
with the use of instruments ? 

4, Give proper dictation for drawing a straight-line six- 
5. 


inted star in a circle two inches in diameter, 
at is the basis of all industrial design? 


10 


6. Name five geometric forms—or type forms—used 





largely in industrial drawing, 

















7. Name ten occupations in which a ractical? know- collatis, ab eo loco in fines Ambianorum enit 
ledge of inventive drawing is valuable. qui se suaque omnia sine mora dediderunt. , 

8. Draw a Roman cross in a three-inch square. 5. Give syntax of his, oppido, fines, se. 

9. Make an original de for a section of a border 6] 6, Translate: Atque in alteram partem item cohortandi 
inches long and 1 inch wide. — ; caussa profectus, pugnantibus occurit. What is 

10. Dew an es ee ae a circular window, on a cohortandi ? Explai its we. 

le of 1 inc e foot. 7. Express in in: Then at length Liscus, induced 
by the speech of Ceesar, disclosed what he had 
ASTRONOMY. before kept to himself. 
1. What is the difference between apogee and peri-| 8: inode ee oe the use of a 
helion ? - - Be purposes. 

2, At what point in her orbit does the moon enter her| % Write a Latin Bee we my illustrating the use of the 
third quarter? At what point does she leave it? gerundive. plain its gramma construction. 

8. What constitutes the day of any planet? What the|10. Translate: In quos eo gravius Cesar vindicandum 
year ? tuit, quo diligentius in reliquum tempus a barLaris 

4. Explain, and give the time of occurrence, of (1) the | jus legatorum conservaretur. Explain the use of vin- 
equinoxes of the earth ; (2) the solstices. dicandum. 

5. What planets can never be in inferior conjunction? BOTANY 
Why? What ones can never be in opposition? 1. What is the principal offi mn W 
Why? ‘ is the principal office of leaves? — 

6. What Iwo conditions are essential to an eclipse of the| 2. How could you determine, by examining a tendril, 
sun? whether it were a modified stem or a modified 

7. What determines the location of the tropics of a leaf? mts 3 
lanet? the polar circles? the zones? 3. Name an example of a biennial, and perennial herb. 

8. Why can there never be a transit of a superior > a an ee vines propagal Wf me 

anet? 5. Name a plan has parallell veined leaves ; nette 

9. Give Kepler’s law concerning the radius vector of a ver leaves ; pinnate compound leaves ; palmate 
planet ; draw a diagram illustrating the law. compound leaves. 

10. Give the proof that the moon makes one revolution 6. Name the essential of a flower, and state why 
on its axis in the same time that she makes one 2 anaes ~— are called aa ae : ' 
revolution round the earth. . By what change or process of development are 

double flowers produced ? 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 8. What is fruit? fitustrate by naming the fruit of a 
ye aaltas : : tato plant. 
1. State the similarities, and the differences, in the . : : is eee 
structure of the shoulder joint and the hip joint. 9: bad xt — do insects render in the fertilization of 

2. po tr intervertebral cartilages, and explain 10. By what two ways does unassimilated plant food 

8. Describe the tendons, and show their adaptation to reach the leaves? 
their use. ° 

4. How does breathing remove impurities from the 
blood ? NEW YORK EXCURSIONIS!s TO THE NATIONAL 

5. — the change from arterial blood to venous EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
6. If the flow of blood through an artery be perman-|__. . 
catty etme, how may the circulation still Sarah Gold, are ae = 24% New York cis 
y L. Hendee, - - - - ew York City 
7. Describe the lymph ; the lymphatic circulation. Kmma F.Cook,  - , r - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8. Why do not the auricles require so strong walls as| Nannie Henderson, == = Ontrewille Ind. 
do the ventricles? Clara W. Miner, - - - - New York City 
9. Describe the mucous membrane; the connective Lottie C. Hickok, - - - - nee York City 
tissue. L Te yf ke a5 

10. What effect is produced in different degrees by the _ _ a, is . ‘ = a RE 
use of tea, coffee, alcohol, tobacco ? Jente eeDounall, b. ee a i sf he 

Mrs. Wm. McDougall, - - - - Sandy Hill, N. Y. 

PHYSICS. W. i, McLenathen, M. D. tases Uris Se Brooklyn, N.Y. 

rs. . Eh. ’ = ° ° on, N. x. 

1. What is a molecule? Lilie H. Bowman, -— - - - ~ Cohoes, N. Y. 
2, How do you explain the solution of salt in water, in | Susan B Titus = Lt ew VOM Lone 
accordance with the molecular theory ? Rev. Walter Laidlaw, - “ = - West Troy, N.Y. 

8. How does elevation affect the boiling point of a liquid? - ay c. Sherman, - - 2 gy A. J. 
Why? rs. Sherman, - - - - . ju 4 range, > ods 

4, What determines the height to which a suction eg nek aniacasnninadl* ah a City 
pump will raise water? Katharine L. Morrill, - - - - New York City 

5. Viewed mechanically, what is the difference between Np ue lin R 
a high and a low tone? SE. L. “ang Se a oS k City 

6. Describe the method of pape yo electro-magnet. | Miss A. A. Phillips, - - - - cokiyn, N.Y. 
7. Why does a mixture of salt and ice become colder| @.@.Merwin, = = = wee - CS 
than either ingredient? : Sarah W. Shipway, - - - - Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

8. Which of the seven bands of the spectrum is re-| Ollie A. Griffin, - . - - ~ ‘lushing, N. Y. 
fracted most? Which least? . Anna M. 0” , = ~ - . - New York City 

9. Explain the connection between the falling of the | MT billie D: Blake, = = Rew Fork city 
arometric column and the approach of rain. Mrs. Savah J. Garnet, - - - - New York City 

10. Why does the hot air rising from a furnace seem to Taste A. ES, bas - - : capt dlc =, “Rs 
be dryer than the same air before it is heated ? ce MacChesney, ee Ah ceri By. Paterson, . 

a - Late, - - - - ew ior 

ZOOLOGY. Francis Funston, - - - - - New York City 
1. What common characteristic has led to the classifi-| Harriet, Davies - = = = = Chnloag a 
cation of the fly and the lobster in the same sub- Bessie Merriain, - _* _ = _ > Pygvidence, B. I. 
ingdom erriam, - - - - ew York City 
2. If the queen bee were removed from a hive before | ura ¥- RE te eae Yt ee Brooklyn’ NY: 
cooeens oa her eggs, how would her place be Mies ue = le, - - - - “v. me}. .  S 
su Helen C. Sawyer, - - . - ~ y ro, N. Y. 
8. A Bole can live under water, but when he becomes | Bev. Leicester d. Sawyer, = TR N.Y. 
a frog he is obliged to come to the surface. What| Julict W. Mackie,  - - - - Newburgh, N. Y. 
change of structure has caused this change in Rautiy | 8. Henews: 5 - - - - ped | oy 
mode of living ? Georgiana Van Bre 2 £e mae ew York City 
4. Is it good policy for farmers to kill moles? Why? Ky cy fa - - bie ect Chester, Pa. 
5. Explain the meaning of the phrase “‘ Survival of the | Anna K. Stryker, - : * : ~ Minneapolis, Minn. 
ttest,” as used in Zodlogy. Etta Simmons, - - ~ - - - New York City 
6. wit acon given to fhe family of birds that ee ee Te ee a ee Bookipn N.Y. 
correspon in structure and habits to the|SarahT. Miller, - - . - New York City 
carnivora among Mammals? Describe twocharac-| W,D_Tenison,D.D.S, = - = = «= = New Yori oy 
teristic features of that family of birds. ee Se ee ey. 
7. Name five different animals belonging to the family | Sarah C. Kreemer, - - - - - New York City 
of Rodents. Dr. Jeannette B. Greene, - ° - New York City 

8. Describe the gizzard of a bird, both as to structure | Matilde Schloss = = = NO at N 
and functions. Sadie E. Wade, - - - - - ew York City 
9. Describe the method, peculiar to the Ruminants, of | Sara C. Miller, - = - © - - _- _ New York oy 
taking and masticating food. _ W.H.Cleminshaw, - - - Williamstown, Mass. 

10. Describe the locomotion of a snail. James J. McCabe, - ~ - @ Brooklyn, 3 Y. 

ll Perry, ~ - - - - illiamstown, . 

LATIN. William Roome,_ - . - - ~ New York City 

: Seren - a - 7 York Cit 

1. Translate: Tandem vulneribus defessi, et peas Miss J. E, Hodgdon, - - - - Brook 2, N.Y. 
referre et, quod mons suberat circiter mille pas-|Mrs.5.M.DeLuce, - = -  -  -  - New York City 
suum, €0 se recipere coeperunt. Capto monte et PA, “Tr ae Ar oe Now york City 
succedentibus nostris, Boii et Tulingi, qui homi-| James Buckhout, * . - - New York City 
num millibus circiter XV agmen hostium claude-| Mrs. James Buckhout, - - = - e en NY. 
bant 6 is praesidio erant, ex itinere | Hlorence Prog ~pncpmarenipttcatpibieitiey A RE 
nostros latere aperto aggressi circumvenere, ee. ee n, N.Y. 

2, Give principal , mode, and tense of each of the | Caroline F. Whiting reheatindeast avons alt Sar 
following; defessi, referre, coeperunt, claudebant, ten — ienaditiins aenttiaL einen ee york City 
aggresst, Barnes, ~ - - - - New York Cit 

8, Give syntax of nostros and novissimis, Explain Ww Clark, - “ - - - Sloansyille, NY 
how novissimis has its meaning in this passage. Wim, Lycett, age k rye tee Fekete ever Xuty 
4, Translate ; His traditis omnibusque armis ex oppido pty : - «= New Yosk City 
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NOW READY. 


VENABLE'S 
EW ARITHMETICS 


(TWO BOOK SERIES.) 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND IMPROVED. 





HE constant aim in this Revised Series has been not only to provide the pupil with work thoroughly 
graded, so that each step is the sufficient training for the step that follows; but, also, to present the 
work in such variety as at once to maintain the interest of the pupil, and to render his judgment 


independent of the form. 


The series contains a greater number of concrete, oral, and written problems than any other series. The 
oral problems precede the written problems in each subject, and are as numerous as in most mental arithmetics, 
being given in percentage and in interest and their applications, as well as in the less advanced subjects. It 
js believed that this feature of the book will be especially approved by teachers. 

The two books of the series have been made to be consistent, the definitions and drill exercises of the 


one corresponding with those of the other. 
complete in itself. 


New Elementary Arithmetic. 


i2mo, 224 pages. 

An elementary treatise for primary classes. 

Part I. presents in a pleasing form so much of the Grube and 
other methods as is generally accepted by successful teachers. 

Part II. avoids the abstract and the theorctical, and presents 
thoroughly well-graded examples and problems, illustrating the 
fundamental rules, federal money, common and decitnal fractions, 
suiiable for the work of the primary and intermediate, or lower 
grammar grades. 

Business forms and percentage, with its applications, are 
briefly treated at the end of the book. 

Price, for examination or introduction, 40 cents. 


Each, however, 





is provided with business forms, etc., and is 


New Practical Arithmetic. 


i2mo, 384 pages. 
A comprehensive hand-book for more advanced classes. 


This is a book of problems, oral and written. The aim of the 
author has been to help the teacher by supplying for the pupil 
graded work that will not only command his interest but that 
will constantly exercise his judgment. 

The necessary rules and definitions are presented. The object 
of the book is, however, not to multiply rules but to unify them, 
and, by work totrain the pupil with a few underlying principles 
constantly in view, so that finally ihe pupil can deduce his own 
rules. 

Price, for examination or introduction, 68 cents. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 


German Simplified. 


= 


Spanish Simplified. 


AUGUSTIN KNOFLACH, 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE BE:.LIN SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


AUTHOR OF “A MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


”" “GRADED EXERCISES,” ETC, 


HESE books contain concise and lucid explanations of the principles of these languages, with numerous 
examples and exercises for use in the classroom. A complete course of instruction is provided for 


the purposes of reading, business and travel. 
selves acquainted with these Manuals. 


All persons interested are cordially invited to make them- 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


Specimen copies sent for 


examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of the introduction price: 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED, 


SPANISH SIMPL I FIED, 


#1.00. 
1.00. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


9 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


19 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


i2@” Send your address on a postal card for FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE of our Educa- 
tional publications, Holmes’ Readers, Maury’s Csographies, etc., etc., before selecting a single 
new book for your classes. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


PROBLEMS OF To-DAy. A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, 
Taxation, and Monopolies. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. No. 18 Astor 

222 pp. $1.25. 


This volume consists of a series of papers written origi- 
nally for one of our leading arerrerers and their popu- 
larity demanded publication in k form. The mo- 
mentous subjects of which this volume treats are, tariffs, 
taxation, and monopolies, three leading topics; and the 
author elucidates in simple language, and suggests in re- 

ard to such ee as, the nature of commerce, the 

alance of trade theory, the policy of protection, its con- 
nection with monopoly, and its bearing on the welfare of 
labor, the treasury surplus, taxation in state and city, and 
natural monopolies. The author does not play the part of 
an advocate, but rather endeavors to help toward the 
truth, in the vexed questions of the day. It is not possi- 
ble, in a short review of this kind, to give any adequate 
idea of what Dr. Ely, with his facile pen and thoughtful 
mind, has brought out upon these questions. The second 
chapter, answers the question, ‘‘ What are the peculiar 
features of indirect taxation in general, and what special 
characteristics pertain to indirect taxation in the United 
States. Other subjects discussed are: —Remarks on the 
principles of a sound system of Federal financiering,—The 
nature and pur of commerce,—The earliest tariff leg- 
islation in the United States,—The growth of protection- 
ism,—Protection and labor,—The seen and the unseen,— 
Natural monopolies and competition,—The proper method 
of dealing with gas supply and street railroads,—A plan 
whereby taxes may be reduced in cities,—Government by 
special interests ;—these and a at array of similar sub- 
ects have been treated by Dr. Ely, in a masterly manner 
n this volume. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
THOUGHT. Delivered at the Royal Institution, London, 
during March, 1887. By F. Max Muller. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 169-175 La Salle Street. 123 
pp. 75 cents. 


This volume is composed of three essays, anda lengthy 
appendix, which consists of the author’s correspondence 
on “Thoughts without Words,” with Mr. George 
manes, the Duke of Argyll, and others. These essays need 
not only to be read, they must be studied, and the student 
should be glad that the eminent philologist has used such 
simple language that what he says may be fully comets: 
hended. ‘lhe thoughts of the author, as delineated in this 
volume, have been termed, by some, revolution—this the 
author does not accept. He says,—‘‘ My book is, if you like, 
evolutionary, but not revolutionary.” It is designed to be 
the natural outcome of that philosophical and historical 
study of language, which began witn Leibniz, and which 
during our century has so widely spread and ramified as 
to overshadow nearly all sciences, not excepting even the 
Science of Thought. The subjects of these three lectures, 
are:—The Simplicity of Language, The Identity of Lan- 
guage and Thought, and The Simplicity of Thought. The 
author wisely says, “If it was so very audacious to make 
the identity of language and reason the foundation of 
a new system of a may I make the modest re- 

uest that some philosopher by profession should give us a 
definition of what language is without reason, or reason 
without language?” The study of language is of interest 
to the lawyer, the clergyman, and the scientist, as well as 
the teacher, and no education is complete without it. 


In CASTLE AND CABIN, or Talks in Ireland in 1887. By 
George Pellew, A. M., LL. B. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 310 pp. $1.50. 


It is perhaps generally believed that a great change, in 
the social and political condition of Ireland, is to take 
place in the near future. That this change will produce 
great excitement is not doubted by any. e questions to 
be solved in Ireland, are in a measure our own, and de- 
serve the careful attention of the American people. Ina 
somewhat lengthy introduction, Mr. Pellew discusses, 
The Agriarian Agitation and the Land Act. Followi 
this are, Parts I, II, III, and IV, which are composed o 
talks among the rich and poor, in Leinster, Munster, Con- 
naught and Ulster. Some of these talks abound in the ex- 
pressed hope and desire of the Irish pecs, and bes | 
cover every variety of subject and person : The Mayor,— 
Unionist,—A Fenian,—A Catholic professor,—A pessimistic 
Farmer,—A miller,-A Kilkenny manufacturer and a county 
Carlow landlord, are among those who are introduced in 
the “Talks” in Leinster. After the reader has heard the 
many voices which come into all these “Talks,” the 
author sums up the facts, showing the desire for Home 
Rule, and should it come to Ireland, how it will be re- 
ceived and acknowledged. The book is full of thought 
and information upon the subject, advanced by one emi- 
nently fitted for the work. 


RHYMES BY THE PUPILS OF THE THOMASTON High School. 
New Britain, Conn. Press of Adkins Print Co. 320 
Main Street. 50 pp. 25 cents. 


These rhymes, by the pupils of the Thomaston High 
School, reflect much credit and praise on teacher and 
scholar. They are the productions of pupils, varying in 

e from ten to seventeen, grave and gay, and many of 

em show a good degree of talent. To the friends most 
nearly interested in the young poets, this little paper 
covered volume, neatly printed on good Pm ae will have a 
charm not to be found in many handsom 
volumes. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. A Biography for Young People. B 

Noah Brooks. New York onl Londen: G. & Potnenn% 
Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 476 pp. $1.75. 


This volume, one of ‘‘The Boys’ and Girls’ Library of 
American Biography” series, is prepared by Mr. Brooks, 
with the desire that young ple may have a life-like 

icture of the noble man, whose 

hem all. In order to do this work, the author has drawn 
his material from a _— many sources ; he ‘has ted as 
a background, the history of the timesin which he lived 
in boyhood, thus giving the after-life of Abraham Lincoln 
an opportunity to 

incidents that are given, and much information, came 
from Lincoln’s own lips in hours of secluded companion- 


ship. The book opens with the Lincoln an ,—then, 
the boyhood of Lincoln, his ong manhood, life in Ili- 
nois, beginning of political e, life as a lawyer, mature 


Ro- | Age of Philosophy,—The A 


ely decorated | 


memory is revered by | has no 


reflected in true colors. Many of the | Salt 


gro 
inner, home life of Lincoln’s famil 
and devotion to each other, are brought out by Mr. 
Brooks in a most interesting and impressive manner. 
Nothing seems to be left out. The volume is finely illus- 
trated and well bound. 


the strength of love, 


OVER THE DIVIDE and Other Verses. 
ville. Second Edition. Philadelphia: 
Company. 190 pp. 25. 

Some of the verses contained in this volume were writ- 
ten in the author’s early youth. mod others have been 
ho pores leading periodicals, and the dramatic ms 

ave been successfully used b dramatic readers. One of 

the latter, ‘The Surrender of New Orleans,’ is adapted 
from Mr. George Cable’s article, ‘‘ New Orleans before the 
Capture.” Over one hundred and forty poems are found in 
the collection rerying Sy0m gers to gay Many of them 
are of a very lfe-h e, descriptive character, in the dialect of 
the a furnishing the poem. ‘Over the Divide,” is 
the title of the first and longest poem, and is a touching 
episode in mining camp-life. The volume is neatly bound 
~ dark blue, with quaint designs, and good paper and 
ype. 


By Marion Man- 


. B. Lippincott 


THE ARYAN RAcE. Its Origin and its Achievements. By 
on Morris. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 347 pp. 


It is the purpose of the author of this book, briefly to 
outline the history of the Aryan race, which has not un- 
til a recent period been actually recognized. An attempt, 
however, to tell their story, even in outline, during the re- 
cent age of mankind, would be equivelant to an attempt 
to write the history of civilization. This work, then, will 
be found to be largely comparative in treatment, the char- 
acteristics and conditions of the other leading races of 
mankind being considered and contrasted with those of 
the Aryan, with the purpose of pointing out the natural 
steps of evolution through which it emerged from origi- 
na eayacet?, and attained its present intellectual suprem- 
acy. The division of the body of the book is in chapters, 
of which there are thirteen. Some of the topics discussed, 
are, Types of Mankind,—The Home of the Aryans,—The 
Double System of Aryan Worship,—The Course of Politi- 
cal Development,—The Development of Language,—The 
an Literature,—Other Aryan 
Characteristics,—Historical Migrations,—and The Future 
— of Human Races. A complete index closes the 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. Treating of the pewiepmens of 
Memory, Memorizing, Quickness of Perception, and 
Training the Constructive Faculty. By Charles G. Le- 
land. London: Whittaker & Co., 1888. 


This is an English book by an American thinker, for its 
author was for a time director of the Industrial Art School 
of Philadelphia. We do not know whether the book is re- 
ublished in this country. If not, it ought to be. We 
ave egenet its pages at several points and read carefully 
what the author has said, and we must confess that his 
words have the ring of a real live thinker. Heis no dead 
sermonizer or perfunctory copyist, who is content to plod 
along the beaten track of his ancestors carrying a stone in 
the one end of his sack as he goes to mill, and putting the 
grain in the other, aap ot because his fathers did so. No, 
no; he looks at things through the eyes of a modern think- 
er,a live man, the sympathizing, earnest, sincere man, 
one who has at heart the best interests of schools and pu- 
ils, boards of education, and teachers. Mr. Leland is 
horou ~ 4 in sympathy with education. He does not ad- 
vocate industrial art for the purpose of thereby fretting a 
living, but for the end of culture and uplifting. He knows 
that industrial art in schools is misunderstood, but he 
talks and acts as one who knows by practice what he is 
talking about. His remarks on the development of mem- 
ory and increasing quickness of perception, and trainin 
the constructive faculty, will be found very interesting —~ 
also amyone | practical. Altogether it is a book for 
thinking teachers—for those who desire to have mind 
awakening, who shall be lifted up and pushed forward. 
There is init no minute direction how to do, what to do, 
when to commence, and where to close—the book is not 
practical in this sense, but it is practical in the sense of 
showing ‘how the memory may be developed, the perce 
tions made increasingly quick, and the constructive facul- 
7 trained to do the work of life. We earnestly commend 
the book to thinking teachers everywhere, hoping thou- 
— of them will scrimp and save, if need be, in order to 
own it. 


HIsTORY AND SCIENCE READER. For Grammar and High 
Schools. Chicago : The Interstate Publishing Co. Bos- 
ton : 30 Franklin Street. 194 pp. 


It would be a difficult matter to find a volume of history 
and science stories for children more of interest and 
instruction, than those contained in this volume. It opens 
with the “ a Charta Stories ” which are edited by the 
well-known author, Arthur Gilman,—the ‘‘ Great Paper” 
being the first of the series. Following this is another pa- 
_ of a very different kind, ‘‘ Ways to do Things,” which 

escribe Knots, Hitches, and Splices,—sho the differ- 
ent ways of t knots, which are not useful to sailors, 
alone. Old Ocean comes in for a share of atténtion,— 
“ Music,”—‘ The Traveling Law-School,’—“ Health and 
Stre Papers,’’—‘‘ Door-yard Talks,” and ‘‘ What to do 
about it,’’ compose the contents of each number, of which 
twelve are found in this volume. Neatly bound in light 

rown ;— per and clear type make this Science 
Reader a valuable book. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL READER. 
state Publishing Co. Boston: 30 
pp. 

Uniform in ap ce and size with the “ History and 
Science Reader,”—in atlas form,—the present volume 
comes of reading for advanced fm rey The book 

plan, but is composed of stories of all kinds 
of expression. Kip’s Minister,—Patty’s 

Traveling ,—The Ball that Didn’t Keep a Secret,— 

Children at Ne rt,—A Remarkable Journey,—Down a 

Water Spout,—The Maid of Norway,—The Legend of the 


: The Inter- 


Chi 
F Street. 318 


This is a paper read before the American Philological Associa 
tion at the annual meeting at College, Cornell University 
July 13, 1886. After setting forth fully the leading facts of Gr. 
cian history of the time of Aristophanes, Prof. Scarborough con 
cludes that the author of this play was not in full sympathy with 
the ambitious schemes of his countrymen, and especially jn th, 
wild undertaking against Sicily. Aristophanes had a specific py, 
pose in the * Birds,” which was to le the follies of the Athe. 
nians, individual and collective, before their faces, and at the 
same time throw enough mist about it to allow himself to refy;, 
any charge of intention to iusult them. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION; and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of New Jerscy. With 
Accompanying Documents for the school year ending Augus 
31, 1886. Camden, N. J.: 8. Chey, Printer, Front and Marke 
streets. 211 pp. 
In this report full statistics concerning the public schools of the 
state will be found as given by the State Superintendent of py), 
lic Instruction. Reports also of the county and ~~ superinten- 
dents with accompanying documents are found. In reviewing 
the year great care has been taken to have all financial statemenjs 
especially correct. The = has showed marked progress, mogt 
noticeable of which are the improvements in the school-houses 
and the more efficient methods of teaching. Forty new schoo): 
houses have been crected, and many enlarged and refurnishej 
Evening schools have been maintained, the Newark Technicaj 
school has met. with a good degree of success, and _ industria) 
education has been attended with the best results. Full table 
and statistical reports in regard to districts. school terms an 
district tax, percentage of census, school property, furniture 
school libraries and apportionment of the state school moneys fo; 
the school year, are given. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Fow ter & WELLS Co. have issued a book that will throw light 
on a subject of penenninal vexation. ‘“ The Servant Question " js 
ably treated by H. 8. Drayton, editor of the Phrenological Jour. 
nal, 


HouGurTon, MirFuin & Co. have nearly ready the tirst supple- 
mnt to William F. Poole’s “{ndex to American Literature,” 
covering 1882-87. 

G. P. PutNAm’s Sons will publish the President’s message illus- 
trated by Thomas Nast; also the “ Questions of the Day” edition 
of the President’s messaye with annotations by R. R. Bowker. 
Cou. FRANCIS W. PARKER’s book, *‘ How to study Geography,” 
makes a knowledge of structure.and climate the basis of all geo. 
graphical instruction. 


TICKNOR & Co. bave brought outa dainty volume of poems by 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


THE APPLETONS’ publish “ A Little Maid of Acadie,” a charm- 
ing story of French Canada, that will repay perusal. 


CHARLES SCKIBNER’S Sons, will publish in pamphlet form G, 
P. Lathrop’s “ Gettysburg, A Battle Ode.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Academic Algebra. For the use of Common and High Schools 
and Academies. With numerous examples. By Edward A. Bow- 
ser, aw New York: D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 War- 
ren stree 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons. No.5. New York: Ivison, 
Biakeman & Co. Introduction price, 72 cents. 


The Beginner’s Reader. Partl. By T. T. Collard. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. Introduction price, 10 cents. 


Latin Accidence and Exercises. Arranged for Beginners. By 
W. Welch, M.A, New York: Macmillan & Co. 40 cents. 


Elementary School Atlas. By J. Bartholomew. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 30 cents. 


First Lessons in English. By F. B. Greene, A.M. Philadelphia: 
Cowperthwait & Co. 
God Reigns. Lay Sermons. By Edward Reynolds Roe, M.D. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Old English Baron. By Clara Reeve. The Diary of Samuel 
Pep#s. From November, 1668-to end of Diary, rst Part of 
King poner IV. By William Shakespeare. Essays and Tales. By 
Joseph Addison. Plutarch’s Lives of oe Camilius, Pelopi- 
das, and Marcellus. New York: Cassell & Co., 106 Fourth Ave. 
National Library Edition. 10 cents each. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Catalogue of Grand Traverse College School, Benzonia, Mich. 
1887.8. 8. 8. Harvey, A.B., Principal. 


Report of the Superintendent of the Yates Center (Kan.) Public 
Schools. E. L. Cowdrick, Superintendent. 


MARK HOPKINS, TEACHER. By Leverett Wilson Spring, D.D, 
Monograph of the Industrial Education Association of New York. 

This 1s a most discriminating analysis of the remarkable power 
of Dr. Mark Hopkins as a teacher. It is, moreover, a careful and 
thoroughly appreciative discussion of the intellectual and moral 
qualities of that eniment man. 


MAGAZINES. 


Some food for serious thought will be found in the article 
on “Control of Immigration,” by Prof. Richmond M. Smith, in 
the June Political Science Quarterly. Among the other subjects 
treated are “‘ Surplus Revenue,”” "= orm of eral Service, 
and “* The State and the Poor.” It is an excellent pragecne for 

political q 





those desiring to keep informed on the lea uestions 
of the day.——The Quiver for September a “Story of the 
Spanish Armada,” a theme of never-ending interest, which is well 
treated by the Rev. T. F. Thistleton Dyer. “ How the Sky is 

isa short paper which precedes the monthly installment of the 
serial, “In Her Own it.” “The Tragedies of Madagascar ” is @ 
tori article y Bae Blackie, while “The Boys of Formida- 
ble ” is a spirited description of life on a schuvl sip Cae 
Family Magazine for September has a v readable and sensible 
article on “ Ventilation and Health.” “Easy Continental Trips, 

* Foik-Music,” “ Nellie’s Trousseau,” and other articles help 
make up an interesting number. A lea feature ot the 
September Fane's is an article by the Hon. 

er 





on “* Memours of Some Contem 
contributes the fourth article in the Railway i 
Passenger Travel.’ The illustrated article on “ Presidential Cam- 
paign. edals ” is av timely one. Robert Louis Stevenson has 
an instructive letter “to a young gentleman who proposes to em 
brace the career of art.” 


Series on “ 


”™ 
* 


A Well Selected School Library 








t 
Sea,—The Wasp and the Multiplication Table, and 
The Secret of the Trees, are a few representative models 
which the book contains. ide good reading, the book 


the point, and as as the stories they accompany. 


This series of Readers will be warmly welcomed. 








abounds in illustrations, some of them being very much to 


can be made of great value in interesting your scholars in theit 
lessons, Great interest is being taken in many schools. Whatare 
the best? All questions will be answered by our new 64 page 
| catalogue, entitled 1000 Best Books For ScHoor LiBRaRies 
| Free. Books in Stock. E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 2% Clinton PI., N. ¥- 
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LECIBILITY! RAPIDITY! BEAUTY! 


RNES’ NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
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No cheap relief-plate printing. 
Only five elements and fiwe combinations from 












Beautifully Printed by Lithography. 


ELEMENTS, 


The exact height and width of each letter in spaces is also shown, as well as the order in 





STRAIGHT Picr cerr towcer verer 
tine. c ve CURVE TURN, TuRM 





LOOP LETTERS 


‘peunsse ous jUSUTeAOU Jo AyIpidea pus Wiopssu ‘poonowud Al[njuiTey ses}touexe osey} pus ‘s}7no ey} UI UAAOYS SB pley st ued 


The Hand Chart on this page shows the exact analysis of the whole system. 


which to form all the letters of the alphabet. 


which all the letters should be taught. 
‘s1leqUINU ajJou, JO Jepuo oy} UT PUB ‘sAAOdUB oY} Aq Pe BOIPUI SB peNoexKe eq 0}; cue eHed sy} UO SesToueXy FUSUIOAOCW PULL 


STANDARD COURSE~—only Six Books. 


Notr.—Practice the above letters in z order of their semeamentbh 


Indorsed by more than Two Hundred of the Finest Professional Penmen in the Country. 


AN ELEGANT SPECIMEN BOOK CONTAINING ALL THE COPIES OF THE SERIES SENT GRATIS TO ANY TEACHER. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
263 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. tit WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
(OVER) 
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POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FORMERLY PUBLISHED BY 


Geo. R. Lockwood & Son 


FOR SALE BY 


Lockwood & Coombes, 


275 Fifth Ave., New York. 


hs tag le FRENCH SERIES, (also Spanish) 
CHOUQUET 
NOEL EAeaLs » “= 

ADOW 


BBQ0 GALS. 

VANNER’S ~ SELLING. 

REVILLON HAND-BOOK OF FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION, and many others. Also: 

Angular Hand- 
Lerr 
SENTENCES. - Medium Style. 
$1.44 per dozen. 


Lockwood’s Laiies’ 
Hand. 
ERS, 
> AND Worps, 
“ AND CAPITALS, &c., Finished Style. 
Owing to the demand for a COMPLETE Compan 


DICTIONARY. 


SPP po 


writing, or the Eng is 
Large Hand. 
Bold Styie. 
WORDS AND CAPITALS, 
NOTES AND INVITATIONS, Finished Style. 


of InsTrvUcTrIoN in this style of writing, these 
Copy-Bowks have been carefull prepared after 
a thorough examination of all the most popular 


systems published in England. 

It comprises an original and thorough course 
of ANGULAR HANDWR:TING, by means of a 
series of progressive model copies, WRITTEN IN 
VARIOUS STYLES OF THE HAND, W faith- 
ay comewes, will give to anyone a short 

jm pew treedos in the beautifut and dis- 
tingu style of writing. Address, 


LOCKWOOD & COOMBES, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
275 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Elocution. 


* Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
ae to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 
on. 
n response to the uest for illustrative read- 
* mater the book has been enlar; by the 
dition of one hundred pages of the choicest 
selections, affording the widest ran of practice 
in the several departments of Voice, Articula- 
tion, Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects | j, 
which are fully treated in the body of the work. 


Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. 





Regular retail price - $1.25 
To teachers, for examination, - _ 1.0 
| meet petse, - 5 


Exchange pri 60 
These are the } ar need direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. 
Further _ particulars furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C. SHORMAKER, Manager. 


cheerfully 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critica: Edition of 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 


With fuli Explanatory Notes. 


We shall publish shortly a new edition of 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” the text of which 
is that of the third English edition, revised by Mr. 
Ruskin asthe first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with nuverous explanatory ings from 
Ruskin’ 8 other works. 

“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable eties 
book, especially for girls, both on account of the 
ease and grace of its style and on account of its 
su, tiveness and healthful moral influence. 

e notes are the result of practical experience 
in the class-room, and are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but, also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of Aterature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full 
and interestin, ng <0 eon Feocurase —_ pupil to further 
study of Rus 


John Wiley & Sons, istor Pi., New York. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


This book 1s an ex postien of methods and de- 

vices in teaching Geography which dy to the 

rinciples and plans of Ritier and Guyot. A 

eye y of 8 Fc mee ape ane sae « the 
is of \ ruction. 

CONTENTS: re toe of teaching ta - . 
2. Preparation for for eight grad with ag of wor 
8. Course of study for e Primary and 
Grammar. Suggestions <r directions for 
bam ge yt Notes on course of study for one 
ga. for _ and teaching 

Spring studes, by Mrs. Straight ond my 
erder on oo hy. 9% Relief 

A and how to make them, Mailod on receipt 
of price, $1.50. Asa Fasnes W. PARKER, 
Englewood, Il. (2 cis Stuart Parker's 
Exercises in Seooeere, $1.00. Both books $2 20. 























THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Teachers looking for schools know the 
value of a good reliable bureau to guide 
them in the right direction, and the utter 
worthlessness of any other. Consequently 
it behooves them to examine critically the 
merits of all. See what is claimed by 
way of advantages in favor of the Ameri- 








es 


(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, "> ‘© 2202 “atms sures» 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight — —— sora) inne yea r so much mstsorable Latin 
and Greek as ae — learned -Satlus!, Ord, Ovid Juv + _ y in one year.”—MIL 
z ‘uvenal, v, Homer's Tad 1d. Gospel of ‘St. John, and 
en 


fi Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and to ae ‘other systems Price to 


Ten 
d Speakers, Frost! 's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's . 
Manesca’s French Sertes, ee 





can School Bureau of 2 West 14th mires, "Ee" Sample cages of Interlinenrs free. Sond for terms and new catalogue of all our publications, 
N. Y. City. No fee for registration, best 
facilities. efficient service, large business, THE PRANG EDUCATION AL C0 THE FRANKLIN 
not in collecting advance fees, but in pro- as Z 4 mee bo lt a 
viding competent teachers with positions. a ae eee s P ER 

” - gonna Books, Pepe Seta 36 in. high, 19 in. wide. 20 in. deep 

Consumption Cured . and Artists’ eee de les Wainat. H+} 

Prang’s American Text-Rooks on Art Edu-| {jm {jm 4§ Slack Walnut...... i 
a encld mrcien, recived fr from practice, having | eatlom. 4180 MANUFACTURERS OF ee -- 9,00 
ary formula of a simple caniahie Menie tor PRANC’S BRAWING meses DELS. Cut pe Mapes: the R: —— as 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consum ton, TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTFXTIO! ! Rof est: seed tf with a 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and si throa' Theee MODELS heve been specially ‘acclaued for the erence y for use, 
Lung Affections also a positive and radical ot ea EEO ane ora ng ty solldy and Toole | , CUutSshows the Rack with 
foe — 1 nd all Nervous yam FT in a carefully graded series, are made with Atlas or Folio ready for use. 
regard fr . 
in Segueenls of ons of cases, has felt it hisduty to make furcished at the lowest possible 7 bave | -Arge folios between the up- 
are own to his suffering fellows. Actuated by Seem 00 ~- Le ty . of he cone? and | rights, aud heavy volumes, 
a 0 
ie, Earl Soa "at arses a'r | arm snd Brewing overy eng, one empwoa | k® Diconarion or Gast | 
it, in German, French, or English, | *¢tbe outset teers, resting in the cross 
with full 4 ions for preparing and using. | %°F cet#logue and particulars. address pieces in front. 
Sent by mail a addressing with stamp, naming THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©0., 
| ~e ang A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 7 Park Street, Boston, Maas. H.B. NIMS & CC., 

Roc r, N. ¥ 79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 


‘*Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” Harvest time is at hand and 
harvest excursions seem to be in order 
just now, and they afford a great oppor- 
tunity to visit the great and growing 
West, in this the best time for rest. 
all the inducements, none exceed those 
offered by Chi ; ‘Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul R. R. Co. For particulars write, A. 
Ss H. Carpenter, G. P. A., Milwaukee, 

is. 


‘* The Gospel of Health.” 


Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, of Brooklyn, in a 
recent sermon, on the text “Till a dart strike 
through his liver,’’ expressed himself as follows: 


“Let Christian people avoid the mistake that 
they are all wrong with God because ihey suffer 


my depression of spirits. Many a consecrated 
igen ie! nr oe a 
eaven blo’ 
che deep in the Slo nd, an 
is not ae t wit and sx: hink a 
xP — ae d instead of being 


a child of hght I pay a child of darkness. 
can fee) saya §) I feel and be a 
And his minister for ‘consdiation 
and he has collected Flavel’s books and read and 
read and read, and prayed and pray and 
prayed, and wept and wept and wept, and 
enpeped and groaned and ned. 


No one 
ristian.’ 


groan 
“My brother, your trouble is not with the 
pears; it is a gastric disorder or a rebellion of the 


You need a physician more than you need 
man. It is not sin that blots phe our 
Heaven, but bile. It not only yellows 

— oye and furs your tongue, and makes 

head ache, but swoops ) upon, ypur soul in 
ejections a and forbodings. 

—- physicians unite with minis- 

una ot fhe Gospel in uading good people that 


it is not because is against yo Le j bm 
sometimes feel depressed, but because 0: 
diseased bodies.” 


Never was a great truth more forcibly stated, 
and the famous preacher might have added with 
equal propriety that no remedy for a diseased 
liver can be compared with Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Many, driven to the verge of insanity by liver 
complaint, have, in a short time, been restored to 
health and happiness by the use of this wonderful 
medicine. 


The teacher who seeks a competent den- 
tist will find Dr.W. J. Stewart at 362 West 
23d street to be such. We had occasion 
lately to see some of his gold fillings in 
teeth that have needed much care and 
must pronounce him a most skillful man. 
The special] feature in his work is preser- 
vation. Any one can pound in metal into 
@ cavity ; to preserve feeble teeth, to pre- 
vent aches and pains, to retain what 
nature has given, this Dr. Stewart aims 
at. He has by his skill and moderate 

charges become the ‘‘teachers’ dentist” of 
this dey Teachers send their older pupils 
to him, because they see the importance 
of good teeth to success in the world. 
correspondent asks : ‘‘ Where can we send to 
get far ople to hear rho are deaf slight rr 
ena 

otherwise? — to F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, 

use and partons of your d 
sand he will give you all the points desired. 
the following from the owes aera “A 


lecturer in one of our hospi 
in medical scie aretanel a dea 
pai 


t whose case batfied all medical skill, and 
was hopeless. But an invention be- 
longing to F. Hiscox, New York, baving been 
reccunmenaed, it was used with very me yw 

red the hearing. It 


tested in other fully restored and found to be m 
LF ahem 
pn he 


any known device for the a of 
lost for 
more satisf; oN af ~ 


Saeeeen ited tr 
| a. Ay it is withal curative in 
comfortable to wear.—Phila. Call, Feb. 24, 1887. 

















20,000 MORE. 


Yes, 85,000 are all gone. 

Here is another edition of 25,000 copies. 

We are speaking of our new catalogue of Books for 
Teachers 

It is called “Helps for Teachers.” 
a help. 

The new edition contains 100 pages. 

Describes 300 valuable teachers’ books; also, all the 
new ones to September, 1858. 

Tells all about the best dialogue and recitation books. 

Describes at length our own new books 

lt almost brings our bookstore to your school-room. 

The most interesting thing in it is the price—our 
price—for these books. 

You have that price in “Helps for Teachers.” 

It’s what does the business. 

Our bookstore (as a bookstore) is only two years 
old. It has the largest business of its class of any we 
know of already. It’s growing fast. The price makes 
the business. You can afford to get your books of us 
wherever you are. ‘Helps for Teachers” is our means 
of talking with you. Get that, then write us. 

Teachers everywhere send to us, because orders are 
filled promptly and satisfactorily. 

Normal schools in every part of the country are 
sending to us. 

Reading Circles buy direct of us, because every book 
in the catalogue is carried in stock, and orders filled 
at once. 


School library books, too, but no trash. 

A sixty-four-page classified catalogue of these. 

1,000 of the best books listed. 

When we say “best” we mean it. 

This is a grand help, too. The prices are away down, 
—depend somewhat upon how many you buy. 

Both lists are free if you mention the JOURNAL. 

Call and see us when near or in New York. 

Our own publications at Chicago only; for others 
send order direct to New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


IBOOKS ° 
AT 
TEACHERS’ 
CU 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE if you mention this 
paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 
us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 


discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 





Let us see if it is 








25 Clinton Place, New Vork. 
151 Wabash Avenue. Chace 
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= AVE STION*IOOLANSWER-100l* QVESTION JUST ISSUED. 
NS 
~QVEST Or A NEW BOOK ON LANCUACE. 
tin © a i FNND ° 
“ANSWERS 
md . 
: GREENE’S 
Onl 1001 : (feXe]] - bh . 
ts. Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 
a These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for review- 
‘ ing Pupils in Scbool, or for use as Reference Buoks. Tbey can be sold in every family that has 
children to educaie, The author of these ovoks is an experience teacher. 5 
ER On U.S. History hicbwakieanenne sand Hathaway See On geet Grammar............ Hathaway se 
eD + Ogee. ol, *  88o.| Theory aed Practice of ‘Beacking“ 0c. HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Descriptive Circulars muiled fiee on application. 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
ttractive Board Covers, Sidie... 750 
7 ulcers. Manilla Uovers......-..... removable Uusides..-.--..0-- =-- srs srrcrrseee sorrrerrt g5e.| A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 
Descriptive Circ :jars mailed free on application. . 
a This is the ncatest and most exce!jently manufactu~ed Register in the country. Its UTILITY is 
aot Jes - Ga its _—— merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by —. 
ca pee biob it permite, is Justus economical of money “Gas Neate; whieh will, lust an ordinary The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
puaret ore lian tell en toaek.” ma.l, post-paid, and a renewing Filler, lasting as much | .» 0) it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
nn ee es aaa hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
R E A D 5 * 4 | 8 T W | C = unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
. | objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
— ET Gee Eee language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
ampbell s Economic xamination Record. While the underlying principles of grammar are taught hy means of interesting exercises, 
Board Covers, by maul, post-paid, 25 cents. ° 
This has all the merits of durability, ncatness, and economy of time anu price, possessed by the technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
pene Words Correctly s ken Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech 
By ExLroy M. Avery, ?h.D. Be nom 15 cen. The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
canbe tll ib Goad teal Gab meter Chae aie eee ane Sontem, wiiliy written, given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
yr Popular Synonyms. capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
Cloth 22mo. Price,10 cents. By maii, 12 ts. j 2 m 
Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. "Aocurk.2, cheap. elegant. Elegantly stamped in ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter 
’ Ink and Gold. R k’s Model Sel i writing. 
ls Nos. L., ~ aes alv ~s - pent ena o- Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of EI ta rhich will be mai 
Sounds, year pA. uaiity, Movement, ‘Accent, | Empnasis, “Articulation, , os td ete. No.1. English are poe non —- wee eee 4 Ne = - a “mf dh =| 
is ted to selections for the Young. sam yhi e sen st-paid on receipt o cents. 
‘Tithographed Covers, about 15u pages, 12mo. in each number. adieu, or ter teil cnatin ap omen mrt = 
e The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
COPYRIGHTED. 
No sticky wafers. No mistakis. Absolutely infallible. 4 
S. PRICKS: BAR GORD tecscc. ces sevccce secesnndtecesenes 50 per set, post-paid. ( () W E R H A N Publisher's 
ae """ scnscussadcoanepe:, coreieialae al .60 - ” 
For 9 or 10 Pes CARB PAGER 2 Stet a * | J j 
Nea 1s EP cl eedddscéacesccenbhtbuds eee _- vei % 
‘or SS eteeeiae nanmennen nonin madnadac : ” « | 
r SPECLALLY Noricg.—Sets can be used only for designated number of ta | PH I LA DE LPHI A. 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, O. The New York School Book Clearing House. 
Publishers’ Agents for above: Send List of any you have Ss h | me k Whether you have to SELL 
3 Messrs. E. L. KELCVOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. pment s 25 Cc 0 0) 00 S rebenvechaet enh 
THE SCHOOL SUCPLY PU HING Bund Street, N » . ste lace 
: sine, aerate mea om Tere ___| and condition, whether new, shelf Cy seek or Set Catone "ox 
a ‘THE publishers of the JOURNAL would esteem it a favor if names of teachers who OOS aus pon an taien or Wante e Books, as to subjects and conditions 
S do not take it, and who would be hkely to be interested, are sent them that they ; mn Se U8. 
is may sand them specimen copies. Address ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO., 66 & 68 Duane 8t., New York. Mention School Journal. 
Ss STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
’ 


A NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 
e = k D) A LO B ES Established to prepare teachers for the public 
we schools. Next term begins September 5, 1888. 


Tuition free and text-books furnished. Traveling 





. ra expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
e Handsome and attractive mountings, our regular maps, and lower in price than any line of information, address, 
’ ‘ FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
Globes ever before offered in the United States. New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 
k We have added t li i i 
f low- d = ~ 

ij tial and Celestial, mounted onan ion stand, with full, meridson sisal ong: capa smnnpling 

and horizon, hour circles at both poles. The stand, meridian and SO, 16, 12, 10 and 6 Inches in Diameter. 

- al — ae nickel plated. The workmanship first-class CONSERVATORY. 

ae ncouraged by the remarkable success of others of SEND FOR ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUE. Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


the same line, we have decided tq make the retail price $15.00. T*IC 

=ae a reduction of $10 oo from the price of the a Sounas ERATU me Anavaare Pure CAL 

Gio — has been our best selling Globe in the past. This N i MS & KN ic HT CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuiti $5. to 

ym ing complete is adapted to the solution of all problems in ’ - / os tion # to 
stronomical Geography, and will be especially useful in High fe per term. Board and room including Steam 


Schoole, Academies, and in the Private Library. A Spring Quad- @5th YEAR AS GLOBE MANUFACTURERS.) TROY, N. Y. eat and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
eau obe, 


be Illustrated Calendar giving full informat‘on, 
ress 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q. BOSTON 


Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes », specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal Lake Erie Semi- 
nary, Painesville, Ohio, says: “ Muss Rankin is an 
enthusiastic and conscientious teacher, possessing 
not only a knowledge of the principles of voice 
culture, but also the power of inspiring her 
pupils to do good work.’ 

Address 31 East 17th Street. New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica Long Island 


TEACHER Improve your voices! 

» Gain physical 
strength and grace by a course in elocu- 
i tion. Delsarte Method. 
f a MES. NORRIS, 

. 12-in. Semi-Meridian. ago 42d St., West of Broadway, 
12-in, SEMI-MERIDIAN. _ 1-im, Inclined Axis. Slated Surface, $8.00. After September lst. 
Stand, - $6.00, The surface is very fine, read- ‘ 
Nickel Plated Stand, $8,0o. Former Price, $13.00. _ ily taking a slate-pencil mark. 
, ; For the lines of lati-| 7) EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
These two 12-inch Globes stand 23 inches high, ‘ude, longitude, the ecliptic, tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
<a with advertisers. 


t2-Inch Full Frame. Price, $15.00. are reduced from $17 to $8, $13 to $6. Sos aians oo vee m 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other seleeted roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Mood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
$1; six for #5. Made only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





{CORDED CORSET AISTS. 


AT ALS 5S eomeieeet, 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 


Sense 3 
Pati ea 
LEADING 

ra LuaBING RETAILERS 


S$ BROS ,Mannufactarers, 
way, New York. 











SPECIAL HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Northern Pacific R. R. announces a 
series of five special Harvest Excursions 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Ashland to principal points in Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana during August, Sep- 
tember and October. Parties contemplating 
a trip for pleasure, business, or with a view 
of selecting a new home can avail them- 
selves of rates lower than ever before an- 
nounced to visit the wonderful country 
tributary to the Northern Pacific R. R. 

Tickets will be onsale at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Ashland on August 21st 
September 11th and 25th, and October 9th 
and 28d, limited to ae 4 days from date 
of sale, and good for stop-over on going 

e. These rates to Montana points 
are about one cent per mile each way, and 
in some cases about half of the one way 
fare for the round trip. 

Connecting lines east and south of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth will sell 
tickets in connection with these excursions 
at one fare for the round trip. 

The dates named will be a very oppor- 
tune time to visit the wheat fields of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota; also to see the 
cattle ranges of Montana. Everybody 
should bear in mind that the Northern 
Pacific R. R. is the short and direct line to 
pr incipal points in Montana, and the only 

ne soaiiee either dining cars, Pullman 
sleeping cars, or colonist sleeping cars to 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Fergus Falls, Wahpe- 
ton, Jamestown, Helena, and principal 

ints in Northern Minnesota, North 
ota and Montana. 

For rates and other information apply to 
Cuas. 8. Fer, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Paul. Minn, or nearest 


Ticket Agent. 
CURE "i: DEAF 
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You rr make it ro without the test trouble, 
and at a savin r cent. wil ALPO 
INK POWD RS, which will quarts of 
the best Ink in the’ world. Pac! of either color 25 

cents. Li discountin large pack: to parties 
Sirk to make Ink for ale Used —~ vely by Schools, 
Ban Merchan d Blank Boo! “y tu 


Full information by , eeaeien, free by mail 
d Chemical 


Tenis duget 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The great Milton once said: ‘‘We do 
amiss to spend seven cr eight years merely 
scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek, as might be learned other- 
wise easily and delightfully in one year.” 
He has told the exact truth of the mat- 
ter, as eyery one knows who has studied 
the interlinear classics of Charles De Sil- 
ver & Sons, No. (G) 1,102 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. These classics include Vir- 
gil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero. Sallust, Ovid, 

venal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of 
St. John, and Xen: phon’s Anabasis, eside 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin 
Grammar, adapted to the Interlinear 
Series of Classics, and to all other systems. 
This house also publishes Sargent’s 
Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, 
etc. 


All who are familiar with the delight- 
ful style of John Ruskin are interested in 
any new edition of his work, and teachers’ 
particularly will be gratified at the an- 
nouncement of a new edition of ‘‘Seasame 
and Lilies” which is a favorite reading- 
book, especially for girls, both on account 
of the ease and grace of its style and on 
.ccount of its suggestiveness and health- 
ful moral influence, This edition is re- 
vised by Mr. Ruskin, and has been carefully 
annotated and furnished with numerous 
explanatory readings from his other 
works. The notes are the result of practi- 
cal experience in the class-room, and are 
designed not only to explain obscure refer- 
ences, but also to arouse an interest in the 
serious study of literature. The illustra- | op 
tive extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage tne pupil to further 
study of Ruskin. It is published by Messrs. 
— Wiley & Sons, Astor Place, New 

ork. 


In this hot weather, it isn’t always a 
cold drink that gives the most comfort to 
the human sufferer; sometimes that only 
serves to increase the great disparity be- 
tween the temperatures of the human 
creature and the atmosphere about him. 
In regard to the relative virtues of hot 
and cold drinks the doctors disagree ; but 
they are unanimous in recommending 
that in drinking tea and coffee you make 
sure of the best by purchasing of the Great 
American Tea Co., at 31 Vesey St., New 
York. They certainly offer the most re- 
markable inducements in the way of 
beautiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Sets, Handsome Decorated Gold 
Band Moss Dinner Sets, Gold Band or 
Moss Decorated Toilet Sets, White Gran- 
ite Dinner Sets, or Beautiful Parlor Hang- 
ing Lamps, Watches, Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionaries, etc. 





THE Loa Casins of 
America have been birth- 
places of some of the grand- 








> est men. Lincoln, Grant, 
a Sheridan, first saw the 
1 light of day through the 
chinks of a Log Cabin. 








Warner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla also or- 
-|iginated in a Log Cabin and stands pre- 
eminent among the blood purifiers of 
to-day as Warner’s ‘“ Tippecanoe” does 
as a stomach tonic. 


Now is the summer of our loaf in tents 
turning to an autumn more or less glor- 
ious according as we may or may not be 
provided with a school position. But 
teachers know that the Albany Teachers’ 
Ousn-| Agency has made Registration Free for 
*88, and these teachers will do well to 
send for Form and Particulars to W. A. 
2. | Choate & Co., Managers, 508 Broadway, 
is | Albany, N. Y. 


Do you want the earth? Of course, if 
you are a live teacher you want an accu- 
rate representation of it in some form, | ™® 
and you will be pleased to notice that 
Messrs. Nims & Knight of Troy, N. Y. have 
added to their line of low priced globes,a 12- 
inch Terrestrial and Celestial, mounted on 
an iron stand, with full meridian and hori- 
zon hour circles at both poles. The 
stand, meridian, and hour circles are 
nickel plated. The workmanship first- 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





VACANCIES. 


Box 1969, New York City. 


Branches : +73 Paul, Minn.: 


Many of the most desirabie school 
and August. Probably not a desirable position in the United States be- 
comes vacant which is not known almost immediately to the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 
German American Bank Building. } 


ositions become vacant during July 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 








Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








WANTED—TEACHERS. 


No time wasted in preliminary correspo a. 
issue of om re r. Send your @ 

NATIO TEACHERS’ 
BINGHAM, i. 


eation immediate y, and we will recommend 
CHANGE, 151 WasasH AveE., CHICAGO, 


We recommend teachers directly to places. We 
recommend teachers immediat ly upon recei 
their application and registration fee of one 


t of 
ollar, 
For our Contract and Terms, see August 18th 
ou at once. 

LL. Mrs. J. W 





RIP VAN WINKL 


TEACHERS" AGENCY has bee 
the campaign are quite satisfactor 


Do not for a moment sup- iS DEAD 


pose that the agency business 


SCHOOL OFFICERS, you can be relieved from 
Cemaep A by applying to this Agency for an A 


UNION TEACHERS’ 
would not be just the man to conduct a Teachers’ Agency in these days of 
, same competition. Eternal vigilance, and act've and honest representation 


are the important factors i Lg in this business. 
hard at work during the hot summer months and the results of 


for the rest of the year 
vacancies occ’ ur during the fall months. 
co accept better places, sickness, marriage, failure to 
our embarrassment when your teacher leaves unex- 
Yo. 1 teacher—just such as ad may need. We always 
ave good ones on our hst and we shall ery re to serve you a promo 


ACENCY. 


Promp by this principle, the UNION 


Oh, no, many unexpected 
Resignations to 


ass examinations, etc. make sudden changes. 


ERR, Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ ACEACY. 
“ Best Agency on Earth.” Business in every state of the Union. We $e, ! for positions. Send 
stamp for circular. FRED. Lucca SQUIERS, Manager, 124 


12% Fifth Ave., New 








An’s ex OH Aye, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
pee. - tarteeng a 


Suppl etc. to fon to Colleges. pn 2 Pomifion and ané 
Arurehes, "Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers 


wow 


= FP Cashiers to Business Firms. 
(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
Astros ) S90 Fifth Ave. &.% 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, anu _ Seams su- 
prior Professors, P1i cipals, Assstants, Tutors, 
and Governesses stor every department of insiruc- 
t.on ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 





Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Profesgors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
leges, Scho ols, Families, and Churches Circular: 
of choice schools carefully recommended te 
peveate. Selling and renting of yn ag A 

CHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Lest 
references furnished. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 EB. 17th Stree:, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Radio Building,” BOs TON. & 8T. : Pau ait. 


Studio Buildin>, 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


Qe and TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 

FOR REGISTRATION. 

BEST FACILITIES, 

seins sf SERVICE, 

ARG BUSINESS SS, 


not in nest ing advance fees but in phe — 
petent T with Positions. 
VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R, E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL RUREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. Y. 





THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGI sT RAI'ION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
W. A. CHIOATE & CO.,, 
MANAGERS, 


508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Fir larger saluries, or change of location 
address Tcachers* Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, Lil., Orville Brewer, 
Mansger 





PRACTICAL 


Commercial Arithmetic. 360 pp. 


postpaid on receipt of introduction price. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


EDUCATION. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


New Manual of Book-keeping and Correspondence, Introduction Price, - - - ~ 
8vo, Introduction Price, - - 7 
Commercial Arithmetic Schoo! Edition. 300 pp., 12mo, Introduction Price, - - - - 


By S. 8, PACKARD, President of Packard’s Business College, New York City. 


-$0.67 
1,00 
67 
Samples sent 


SCHOOL SUPPLY AND PUBLISHING CO., 


36 BOND ST., NFW YORK. 





WANTED. 


CHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 
energetic, to represent our association. 
perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 


We prefer those who have had ex- 





School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in sellung memberships, and they 

average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 

few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 

for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 

them employment. We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 
many testimonials like the following : 

“I take pleasure in testifying to the merits of the National Library Association. I have had 

pe pe ged with the firm aud have always found them just and hon rable. Everything I have 

pur  hased of of them has been equal to their representati ns, and [ have impicit confideuce in their 


willingness and ability to do all uhey promisa 0. M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, of Kentucky Classical 
and Brsiness College, Nor. h Middieton, Ky. 

* After an examination of the Catalogue and the “gr books of the National Library Association 
of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO. RYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wisvon-in. 

* The Naticnal Library Association dispenses with * wiaiie w omen * and brings the reading public 
nearer to publishers. I think the plan an excellent one.”—J. W. AKERS, Supt. Puolic Lnstruction, 
Des Moines, Iowa. ‘or particulars address, 





class throughout. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Il 








. the greatest house- 


the world. 





Pure. 


For Forty-Four Years 


) hold medicine in (« 


Economical. Popular. 








LS ya Sim used by © vette 
}) in their practice 
y and in families, 

both in this and 
other countries. 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 












Forty-Four Years 


it has cured dys- 
pepsia, costiv- 


For rerty-Four Years 


increasing in 
favor because of 









actual merit ness, sick h 
whorever it i ache, bila? 
st 


known. 


yy \ om 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


- & all diseases ey 
stomach, liver or bowels, 
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Sei. Machin He 


town and township, to k: 
Myer homer line of our a aa APLES to — 0 wil 
y or ne to those who call, we will send. 
Keep an sat ng Machine manufactured world, with 
Thi machine ™ pace eiarte Serons patents. 
which bare a hee a8; ita out, style machine. 
was sold ; it wow sells for $50. Reader, 
acces Sy uneet WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 


em to ¥' 
may wm cones one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro 
vided your application comes in ae from your locality, and if you 


wn property. The art samples are sent to you pity became 
FREE of of cost. How can we do all mag Om enough! We often 
as much as on pe bn teks Some even a small place, 


our art sam have remained where they could be seen fora montb 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the cmatey, 
and take this means of them at once Those who write t 


very best Sewing Machine par wg 
factu: meral assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. “ particulars FREE by return 





tional ™ Monon’ Resolutions. 
" Qonven : "The Monon Route being the Con- 
NECTING LINK Of PULLMAN TRA 


LINK of VEL between t! 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of fori Its triple train service 
of Pullman Buffet pers and Chair Cars 
BR ene. Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 





isvilte is 
- it before starting on Rio. 
ney it is Goop PoLicy to a Boa 
McCormick, Gen"! Passenger A: 


EAUTY 


2 Of GS 


Skin a Scalp 
RESTORED 

se by The % 
Curicura 
Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 





all com ble to the CUTICURA REMEDIEs in 
their nue tityi pee — of cleansing, purify- 
ingand skin, and in curing tortur- 


ing. ee ite ing. scaly ar and yey diseases 

of the skin, scalp and blood, f hair. 
CUTICURA, the great oe. and 

Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


‘* Good-bye, wife, if I am detained by 
business and not able to come home to 
dinner I'll send you a tele; 7 

Wife (frigidly) : ‘‘ You needn’ 't take that 
trouble. "Mere it is. I took it out of your 
pocket a while ago.” 


Husband (of economical views) : ‘‘ That’s 
a very becoming bonnet, my dear.” 

Wife (of sarcastic turn) : ‘Oh, yes, be- 
coming very old and decrepit.” 


Tommy (who had just received a severe 
scolding): ‘‘ Am really so bad, 
mamma ?” 

Mamma : : “Yes, Tommy, you are a very 
bad boy. 

_ am all fuesttesty) « ‘Well, anyway, 
I think you ought to downright glad I 
ain’t twins.” 


Blobson : ‘‘ Den’t you think Dumpsey 





Maine. | Tiood Purif ~ yw ka ry f ae ed 

urifier. users ‘orm 0: 

and blood disease, from pimples toacrofula. | 
Sold everywhere. 

SOLVENT, $ 


ag Prepared b: + TR 
DRvuG A Boston, Mass. 
Bond for“ How to Cure Sita Diseases 





Ee Pinpins, Diackbete, capped apd ally 
mF. I A 
Piasian, the only pain pain-killing plaster. 230. 








TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS #ND JANITORS. 


m 
i= clopeedia. Serial Pc blicat: 


pared to buy and mer cae, whether the smount is 50r ~. doliars for school book 


and Magazires 0 


Harpers’, St: Nicho 
Americat History, or will exchange tur star.dard Books Send ior catalogue. Correspondence 


solicited. 


W. J. WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, @5 Chambers Street, New Vork. 419 and 421 Fulton Street. Brooklyn. 





CHRISTOPHER SOW:R CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, cow- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blans, 


WARMAN SOrthoépy. 


PRACTICAL 
Most one work published on the subject of 








pronunciation. The apuentis< oe 6,400 words 
usually mispronounced. anes 
giveo accords with a. oa ebster. When 


authorities do not agree both are quoted. A ‘ange 

handsome og yy $2. Half Mor. 

Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt ot price. 

We WANT A Goop "AGENT in every town. Just 
ublished! No competition! Only book of the 
nd! Sells on sight to every teacher, student = 

educated person. W. H. HARRISON, JR., Pus .Co., 

415 A Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ror 


if fon FEW 











| 

| 

WANT LIVE AGENTS. Wnite Secretary 
! Buffalo —_¢- Life < and 
| 8 ANTE it Association, Buffalo, WY 

Yoo car live at home and make more money at work for us 
| 


thanat By ye 
b ontit reez Terms Fee: 





world. Either se: aaneeRag Gost 
dddsess Faun & CO” Augusta Maine 


tory Bellet tir Scheels, Churches 








MENEELY & CO. | Ext 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on \. 





McShane Beli Foundry 
cunts SS bEr ORS PRLS? a 


Send for Price and Poe 
SHANE & ©0., 
paper - Baltimore, Ba. 










NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNTURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. ‘STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 





broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
efers to A. M. Kellogg. Bailur SCHOOL JOURNAZ 





gave us a rattlin speech last night? 
a. injay : es: it was so dry it 
*t help rattling.” 


Playright : ‘‘ What do you think of my 
last play?” 
Qe, |. Critic: ‘* Um—er—it shouldn't have 
been your last.” 
Playwright : “‘ You mean that "— 
Critic: ‘‘ Yes, , & the one before it 
should have been the last. 


At one of the recent public schoo] ex- 
aminations, among the questions asked 
was : ‘‘ With what crime was Lord Bacon 
charged?” To which the hopeful youth 
replied, as if by as: 

** With writing espeare’s plays.” 


Little Elsie : ‘Oh, take me up, mamma, 
It’s so muddy.” 

Mamma: ‘* Walk across, that’s a good 
girl. Mamma has all she can do to carry 
poor Fido.” 


After writing sentences one day the 
scholars exchan, work for correction. 
A small boy marked an error, and then at 
the foot of the paper made the following 
explanatory note : ‘‘ He didn’t begin Mas- 
seychewsits with a caterpilla.” 


A farmer, bringing his son as a pupil, 
was asked by the schoolmaster what he 
intended to make of the lad. 

‘* Well, if he gets grace, we'll make him 
a minister.” 
| “Ah!” returned the schoolmaster, “‘ if 
he gets no , what then?” 

**Then,” said the father, “‘he maun 
just become a schulemaister like yerself.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bagga 
Express and rria; Hire, and stop at t 
— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Pepe L mpeme ay 4 Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

a perday, European plan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 

can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel, than any other first-class nv) in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP _ should 
always be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, alla 8 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST RE 
EDY FOR DIARRAGA. 25 CTs. A BOTTLE. 


The Favorite 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Diffi- 
culties has long been, and still is, Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, and 
Asthma; soothes irritation of the 
Larynx and Fauces; strengthens the 
Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the 
Lungs; prevents Consumption, and, 
even in advanced stages of that disease, 
relieves Coughing and induces Sleep. 
There is no other preparation for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs to be com- 
pared with this remedy. 


“My wife had a distressing cough, 
with pains in the side and breast. We 
tried various medicines, but none did 
her any good until I got a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which has cured 
her. A neighbor, be Glenn, had the 
measles, and the cough was relieved b 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
have no hesitation in recommending this 


Cough Medicine 


to every one afflicted.’’—Robert Horton, 
Foreman Headlight, Morrillton, Ark. 


“T have been afflicted with asthma 
for forty years. Last spring I was taken 
with a violent cough, which threatened 
to terminate my days, Every one pro- 
nounced me in consumption. I deter- 
mined to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
Its effects were magical. I was immedi- 
ately relieved and continued to impreve 
until entirely recovered.”—Joel Bullard, 
Guilford, Conn. 


‘Six months ago I had a severe hem- 
orrhage of the lungs, brought on by an 
incessant cough whieh deprived me of 
sleep and rest. I tried various reme- 
dies, but obtained no relief until I be- 

an to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. A 
— bottles of this medicine cured me. 
Mrs. E, Coburn, 
Mass. 


“For children afflicted with colds; 
coughs, sore throat, or croup, I do not 
know of any remedy which’ will give 
more speedy relief than Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. I have found it, also, inv alu- 
able in cases of Whooping Cough.” 
Ann Lovejoy, 1257 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral; 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


THE HUDSON RIVER. 
amet, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of Canal St. Connecting at Albany next 
morning, , except Sundays, with trains for the 
North, t, and West. 

Leave ALBANY Ser NEW YORK every 
yoon-sem, at 8 P. + Or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East, a West. 


19 Second st., Lowell, 


Bold by all Druggists. 








A hog may not be thoroughly posted in 
arithmetic, but when you come to a 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the JouRNAL when commun-! “ square root” he is there. 


icating with advertisers. 





B. F. BROWN & co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and 0 Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Bapoaits 








on, 1878, 


French 
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beautiful Gold 
Decorated Gold 


COOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


reatest inducements ever offered. Now's your time to get 
orders for our celebrated TEAS and COFFEE ally 4 
Band or Moss Rose 


China T 
Band Moss Rose Dinner Bet or Bet, Band or Moss 


eee | Toilet Set, or White Granite Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


Watch, or Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
the same quality of goods and premiums 
ad wed de defy com comlpetilien. rN 


COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 83 Vesey St., New York, 


Father: ‘‘Tommy, does your teacher 
use a switch?” 

Tommy : “‘ He’s a man, papa.” 

Teacher: ‘‘‘ And the Lord said unto! 


Moses’—Maggie Ford, put down that 
slate!” 


Two schoolboys were overheard on the 
street Washington's birthday. One said, 
“There is no school to-day.” ‘* Why 
not?” asked the other. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
know, but I believe there is somebody 
dead,” was the reply. 


Teacher : “What is the shape of the 
earth, weg) > 
Johnny : dunno.” 


** But didn’t I tell you it was round ?” 
“Yes, but I don’t believe it all the 
same.” 


A lady asked one of the children in her 
Sunday-school c : 

** What was the sin of the Pharisees?” 

ne camels, ma’am,” was the re- 


PiTine little girl had read that the Phari- 
sees ‘‘ strained at gnats and swallowed 
camels.” 


os EPR ey we get the ocean telephone into 
sry geet we may be able to 
-arn at 1 the wild waves are say- 


Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
; East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 362 Broadway. 
J. H. ALLAIRE a Ticket Agent, pier 41, 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. ¥Y.; M. B. Warers, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Mibens, N. Y. 





TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 
' tor Boston, Worcester, Providence, and all 


points East, via Boston or Worcester. 
Steumers Massachusetts and Rhode Island leave 


Pier 20 N. R., foot of Warren St., at 5.30 P M., 
daily, except Sundays, connecting at steamers 
wharf with express train for Boston, leaving 6 
a.m., arriving Boston?.l5a.m. Pullman car, new 
equipment, full night’s rest; short rail ride; 


ves’ renowned orchestra on each steamer. 
STONINGTON LINE, 

The only direct route for Watch Hill, Narra 

nsett Pier and Points in Rhode Island. 

rough cars between steamers’ landing and 
Narragansett Pier. 

Steamers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 
J. W. MILLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
O. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 





PISO’S URE FOR 


RES W 
8; Tastes good. - 
— ns "Bold b Cs - 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bells of Pure and Tin for 
Fire Aleron 1 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinslouatl oe. 
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{= BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


For APPLETONS’ STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 





D, APPLETON & CO. Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. |» 





READY AUGUST 25. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Contains no irrelevant matter. Treats Physical Geography only. 12mo, 


382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and» Diagrams. Introduction price, $1.00; 


Exchange price, 60 cents. 
SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


(Our Republic: 


Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment. The Historic 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 





A Civil Government for High School and Academies 


Prof. M. B, C. TRUE, Author of Civil Government of 
Nebras"a. 

Hon, JOHN W. DICKINSON, Sec'y of Mass. Bd. of 
Education. 











LEACH, SHEWELL, &£ SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Every Teacher in America 
should read the September 
“CENTURY.” seein sees © ts gue tne 


keeping up its other distinctive features in the 
way of the Life of Lincoln, the Siberian papers, fiction (two short stories), miscellaneous 
articles, etc. The papers on 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


include the Palowing, | Uri ham. An ancient School Worked on Modern Ideas,” with 
a portrait of the late Edward Thring (who is said to be since Arnold of Rugby the most 
highly esteemed educator of England), and many beautiful illustrations by Joseph Pen- 
ell; ‘The University and the Bible,” by T. T. Munger, in which the author takes the 
und that the student should obtain as thorough a knowledge of the Christian as of the 
eathen classics ; “‘ Women Who go to College.” a brief s ive history of the growth 
of the movement toward the higher education of women, by Arthur Gilman: “ Art in 
Education,” by W. J..Stillman; an illustrated paper on ‘“ The Industrial Idea in Educa- 
tion,” b Char’ es M. Carter; an article on “College Fraternities,’ with pictures of twenty- 
eight different scociety-halls and chapter-houses of American Colleges, and a letter from 
dent Seelye of Amherst on the subject of secret societies ; torials on “ Modern 
Collegiate Education” and “ Individuality in Teaching,” etc. 
No one interested in the cause of teaching afford to miss this t educational issue. 
The other contents of the September CENTURY include an exceedingly interesting paper on 


EXILE (TO SIBERIA) BY ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS, 


by George Kennan, with an “Open Letter” by the same writer, ‘Is the Siberian Exile 
System to be at Once Abolished?” Sold everywhere after . 1st, or mailed by the 
publishers on receipt of price,—35 cents. HE CENTURY CO., NEW-YORK. 


NEW AND STANDARD SCHOOL SINCINC BOOKS. 


CHILD’S SONG BOOK. (Just Published.) By Mrs. MARY H. How.iston, Oakland Schoo 
Chicago. New marches, beautiful songs, charming games, bright recitations. For the use of 

children jn — ~The and at home. Price post- , Single copies, 30 cents. For exami- 

nation, 25 cen 

JEPSON’S STANDARD MUSIC READERS. (in Press.) A graded course 
for sytematic instruction in schools. 4 books. Prof. Jepson has for more than twenty years set 
forth his methoes of musical instruction in the public schools of New Haven, Ct., has 
met with eminent suecess. These readers are the embodiment of these methods and are simple, 
direct and progressive in arrangement. With the aid of this system as taught in these books any 
teacher can succeed, not only improving himself in the art of singing, but producing the best 

results in the class-room. Ready in the autumn. 

BARTLEY’S SONGS FOR THE SCHOOL. By J. D. Barttey of Bridgeport. For 


- exercises. Price 60 cents. 
NAS lORAL SCHOOL SINGER. By Grore F. Root, Bright, new music for day school. 


rice 30 cents. 

RYAN’S VOCALIST. By Principal James E. Ryaw of Brooklyn. An introductory system 
of instruction with an admirable song collection. Price 60 cents. 

BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. U. C. Burnap and W. J. Wermore. A collection 
of music for singing classes and clubs and intermediate and grammar schools. Price 90 cents 
Returnable copies for examination at prices quoted. Address the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New York. 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 











K'NDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 





TO ALL BUYERS OF SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


P ERMIT us to call your attention to our epotel facilities for supplyi 
Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the it American 
Collins; Lp pays & Co.; C. De Silver & Sons; edge & 3;.Ginn & Oo.; 8. C. 
stock also a full line of the publications of all other American educational houses 
‘able to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. 
Our general School-Book Ca’ 


SCHOOL BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


-market at very low prices, we 


are S 


al Agents for John Allyn; E. H. Butler & Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co.; Charles 
Shewell & Sanborn; John E. Potter & 


Ov. ; and Silver, Burdett & Co.; and carry in 


& Co. ; Leach, 
Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational publications in the country. We are consequently 
ogue, revised to date and containing telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





ARE YOU READY ? 


For the service of those teachers and school officers who wish to decide upon 
the best text-books before other duties, incident to the beginning of a new term, 
demand their attention, we beg to offer the following list of publicat’ons that are 
everywhere meeting with the endorsement of teachers using them. 


Reed’s Word Lessons, 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. 
Reed and Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 


Thomson’s New Arithmetics. Anderson’s Junior Class History. 
Anderson’s New Grammar School U. S. His-ory. 
Hutchison’s First Lessons in Physiology. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


The publishers would esteem it a favor to correspond with teachers when con- 
templating any changes. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


Stones 
History of England. 


Meservey’s 
Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Entry. 
Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Elementary Political Economy. 





Bradbury Eaton’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 
Practical Arithmetic. 


Bradbury’s 
Elementary Algebra. 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 








Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No.1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend- 
ance, deportment and recitation ; names written but once aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


No.3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” isa momtaly report-card, with envelope, for inapection ‘by 
parents ; one card is used fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 100. 


No.4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,”’ differs from No. 3, in being used for a term, instead of for a 
year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 100. 


No.5. “WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 
hundred. Without envelopes $2.00. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pav BErt. 





"J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDLA is a 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and pArvinema seamet - 
Europe. It ted igh authority in our| “it makes the teac of Elementary Science 
leading colleges. Tt is not for the few, iike| Possible m Fhe Common Sehook” "7 °° 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, | a, he - 
but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per™ 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE publishers of the JouRNAL —gepid 

would esteem it a favor if names of Cond, by Snommante Of Soetchane 36 mathe 
teachers who do not take it,and who would | 58 brought lot of imitators ensue 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 


usin 
i Oe Pe ex 
that they may send them specimen copies. RI CO... S5O28FS psa 


pplication. 
J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 & 717 Market Street Philadelphi 
Put lishers of School and College Text-Boo 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 
Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; cheapest books. 
les will gf teacher or parent. First 
2 ¥ cents ; nd, 25 cts.; Third, 
U 


etc. 





Sam 
F 





40 cts. 
cts. 


ERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 
% Semerset St.. Boston. 














The Latest 


the English Language and Literature. 
published Stran 3 Ex 


BOOKS in ENGLISH are our William's Composition and Rhetoric by Practice (75 cents). It is for 
use in High Schools and Colleges. 
both say “ It is the book I want.” 
used in ten New England Cities. 


Only two High School Principals have examined it as yet, and 
Meiklejohn’s English Language (recently published) is to be 
It contains Grammar, Composition, Versification, and History of 


Price, $1.30; Grammar, separate, 80 cents; Literature, separate, 80 cents. We have also just 
ercises in English Accidence, Syntax, and Style (send 35 cents for it); and Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the Use 


of English. Book L, 35 cents. Book IL, 54 cents. Don’t fail to examine them if you are going to change 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





